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Important Announcement 





Just Published 


WOLFSON’S ESSENTIALS 
IN ANCIENT HISTORY - $1.50 





By ARTHUR MAYER WOLFSON, 
Ph.D., Assistant in History, DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York. 





volume series prepared on the plan recommended by 
the Committee of Seven and under the general edi- 
torship of Professor ALBERT BUSHNELL HarT of 
Harvard University. It is written in a manner both 
comprehensible and interesting to boys and girls, and con- 
tains work for one school year, each chapter being intended 
for a week’s study. It has been prepared to fit students in 
Greek and Roman history for entrance to every college and 
at the same time to meet every requirement of the Regents 
of New York State in ancient history. It furnishes a more 
consistent, continuous, and realistic presentation than is 
ordinarily given, and dwells only on the most important 
events. The book is unusually attractive, and contains a 
great amount of pedagogic apparatus for the needs of the 
teacher. The illustrations have been chosen primarily to 
explain the text ; the maps are numerous and clear. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


T HIS convenient manual is the first to appear of a four- 
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THE RECENT ADOPTION OF 
THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY 


By the School Board of the City of Boston, and its introduction into over 
twenty cities and towns of Massachusetts; into Bangor, Lewiston, and other 
towns of Maine; into Dover, New Hampshire, and Hartford, Connecticut, and 
many other cities and towns, illustrate the steady and growing appreciation of 
the merits of the book. Its large use in the schools of all the Boroughs of 
the City of New York for the past five years also attests the excellence of the 


For its compactness, completeness, accuracy of definition, simplicity of 
indication of pronunciations, clearness of typography, and attractiveness of 
binding, it is unequalled by any similar work. Its author is Dr. Wm. Hand 
Browne, Professor of English Literature in Johns Hopkins University. 


Price, 45 cents 





THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS 


A New Translation with Introduction, etc. 


By Charles E, Bennett and William A. Hammond, Professors in Cor- 
nell University. 16mo, 129 pages, $0.90 net. By mail, $0.95. 


Nore.—This translationfof The Characters of Theophrastus is intended not for 
the narrow circle of classical philologists, but for the larger body of cultivated persons 
who have an interest in the past. 


EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY 


By C. H. Leete, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society; Headmaster Dr. J. Sachs’s School for Girls, N. Y. 
Cloth, 12mo, 115 pages, $0.40. 

The object of these exercises is, first of all, to introduce into the 
early years of geography-study a training in close observation in 
recording facts and in making deductions. The new edition is en- 
larged to include exercises on all the continents. The treatment of 
the different continents varies. The form of exercise is meant to 
progress so as to call for new effort, and from a different view-point. 
A comparison of the first and last exercises in the book will show how 
much advance is provided for, and how much may be accomplished 
with children from nine to twelve years of age. 

The author has prepared a series of physical and political outline 
maps, sold at a nominal price, based upon the maps of Longmans’ 
New School Atlas, and designed particularly for use with the Exercises, 


INTERPRETIVE READING 


A Manual of Elocution and Oratory for use in Colleges, Normal and 
Secondary Schools. By Cora Marsland, Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 248 pages. $1.12. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91.93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





61 East Ninth Street, New York 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill- 
116 Summer Street, Boston, Mass* 








OF BARSS’ 
WRITINGLATIN 


Book One, Second Year Work, recently 


issued, a classical teacher writes us: 
“‘T have carefully examined ‘ Writing 
Latin’ by Barss, the conviction grow- 
ing with every page that it is an ad- 
mirable beok, written by a man who 
knows the difficulties of the beginner 


in Latin Prose and also knows how to 
lessen them in a practical way. I shall 


immediately adopt it in my Caesar 


class, and in a lower class next term.”’ 





Cloth, 87 pages 


Price, 50 cents 











University Publishing Company, 27-29 West Twenty-Third Street, NEW YORK. 
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GILLOTT’S PENS<<—=== 


. For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 608 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 

For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 

>, GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This is the highest award ever made, and 

PEN/ 91 John &t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 








Pennsylvania 
Railroad # 


Geachers’ Christmas Gour to 


WASHINGTON 


Leaving New York, Brooklyn and Newark, Monday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1902. 


RATE, $12.00 


For tickets, additional information, etc., apply to Ticket Agents of Company, or to 
H. Y. DARNELL, Tourist Agent, Penna. R. R. Co. 


263 Fifth Avenue, NEW Y@®RK. 


THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


A magnificent volume, size 104x14 inches, containing 120 full- 
page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from all] 
parts of the world. 

















The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
fer young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
school-room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
tory of equal attractiveness 
and merit was ever before 
offered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the marvelousl 
lew price of 85c.; by aul, 
$1.10. pes 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., xt! 61 E. oth St., New York 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvucaTiowaL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.,. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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SCHOOL PENS- 
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to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GQ 
34q Broadway Mew York: 





For thirteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It is the pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—twice a month, 50c. a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history po pan keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscriptions get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (4(c. each) and use it in 
our school this year, as thousands are = E. L. 
KetLoce & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York, 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Established 17 Years 
Positions filled, 4,000 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New bry 1505 Penn. ave. Sees. 
203 Michigan ee, Chicago 414 ee eee Polis 
533 Cooper Buil Hyde Block, Spokan Third st Portland. 
$25 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 


Denve 
420 Parrott aliding. San Francisco. 
Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 


Sch e rm e if h 0 rm ee Joun C. RocKWELL, Manager. 


FISHER JTEASHERS; AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ 

A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 Tremont St., Boston 
Kellogg’s Teachers’Bureau was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 


supplied with good places than any previous year. 

Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We referto N. ¥.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 

stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, [anager No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

Governesses, | for every r Department 0 of Instruction; Recommends Good Sc ools to Parents. Call 


or Address Mrs. M. FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear f Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
































Good Type—Well Printed--Fine Paper—Half-| New es ight Introductions—New Type— 
Leather ain pom Sides—Price Reduced | Good Pape ell Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— ~s postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Free — 
Send for one. 


ir 


} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


EK. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
FOR SCHOOL USE 
Ete, Ete., 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 547 Pearl St, New York. 












The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


Catalogue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


FRENC 


are used everywhere. Send to the —- 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 
for teaching French 











98 _ COURSES ry 23 
DEPARTMENTS, tn- 
CLUDING A SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF GEQG- 
RAPHY. Single Tu- 
ition Fee of $25. In- 
expensive living. For 
Circular and Book of 
Views, The 
Registrar, Cornell Unt- 
versity. Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 





address, 


July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
th eteneeae. Day’ /_ 
Moon’s Phases, Ti 
Eclipses, aft A etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(Dept. G), Detroit, Mich. 














E> 


Portrait Portfolio of 
Ten Educational Leaders. 


Each 7x11 inches, like Carbon 
Prints, on the finest coated paper, 
mounted on heavy dark gray paper. 
Price of the set, $1.00. 





Hon. Henry Barnard 

Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Prof. John Dewe 
Pres. Chas. W. 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall 
Hon. Wm. T. Harris 
Prof. Wm. James 
Horace Mann 

Col. Francis W. Parker 
F. Louis Soldan 


liot 


Every teacher wants one or more 
of these Portraits for the home li- 
brary,—even one for such use is 
worth the cost of all. All ofthem 
are worthy a place in every school- 
room; nothing else at such small 
cost is so good for school-room 
decoration. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN 00. =x 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works : Camden, N. J. 
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For Students and Readers 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 











Bliss Perry’s Study of Prose Fiction . , $1.25 

I. Simonds’s Student’s History of English 
Literature ; i . , ‘ ‘ $1.25 

Masterpieces of Greek Literature . ’ : $1.00 | 


Supervising Editor Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard. 


| 

; ; | 
Martineau’s Peasant and Prince | 
Edited by H. W. Boynton. Riverside Literature Series No 152 | 
Paper, 30 cents; Linen, 40 cents. 


, cents 
. 45 cents 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story . : 
Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths . ‘ 


Literature prescribed by the Regents for reading in the courses in English | 
Language and Literature is published in the | 


Riverside Literature Series | 
Rolfe’s Students’ Series 
Modern Classics 


Send for lists of books suitable for Supplementary Reading, Grade 
Libraries, High School Libraries, ete. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street 85 Fifth Avenue 378-388 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options,and many other desirable features, allof which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - - 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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« Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology= 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 





This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation ef 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 43, 50 pages 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
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For the Sleepless 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s"’ on label. 














A. 6. Soalding & Bro,, 


| Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 


and athletic clubs of the country. 
Spaiding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 


qnality and are recognized as such by ail the leading 
ariably 


rganizations controlling sports, which 


adopt >palding’s Goods as the best. 
THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 


Incercollegiate Foot Bali, Officiai Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls. Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
scept anything that is offered as “Just as good as 
palding’s.” 


tandsomely ees catalogue of athletie goods matled 


ree to any address 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Baltimore, Buffalo.’ 











Chicago-New York 


20 


Hours. 


On the basis that ‘“‘Time is money,” 
the use of the ‘20th Century Limited” 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railway will prove a money earner 
for its patrons... 

Runs daily,in each direction between 
Chicago and New York in twenty hours, 


“Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Ry. 


and New York Central. A train for 
busy people. 

Saves an entire business day. 

Five sumptuous cars furnishing all 
the conveniences of the leading hotels. 

Send for copy of ‘‘Some Privileges 
for Lake Shore Patrons’’ and ‘‘Book of 
Trains,’’ containing useful matter for 
travelers. 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A.,Cleveland, O. 
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The Sunday Question. 


Mr. Kellogg’s Views. 


Our peril is a moral one. We shall not perish from 
illiteracy; that was not the cause of the decadence and 
destruction of either Rome or Greece. Our salvation 
will be thru morality and religion. Every thoughtful 
person will demand that these not only be allowed to ex- 
ist, but be encouraged to grow. : 

The first aim of the schools must be character, which 
is living with moral ends in view as apermanent thought. 
Now the Day of Rest has, by the judgment of serious- 
minded people, been set apart for the promotion of moral- 
ity and religion; it is a day in which the people are ex- 
pected to go to school to study these subjects. Eminent 
men are employed to teach in all branches of knowledge 
bearing upon religion and morality. Vast sums of money 
are invested in the buildings in which this instruction is 
carried on. 

All the steps of the noblest of the human race from 
Mesopotamia to Plymouth have been marked by efforts 
for higher stages of knowledge concerning these sub- 
jects. Everywhere man has told his earnestness in 
blood-red characters. Streams of human blood have 
flowed in every century except the past one, so deter- 
mined and devoted has mankind been, and so highly has 
it esteemed morality and religion. 

Now the public school has a mission greater and higher 
than the inculcation of the three R’s; thru them the 
children are to be introduced to morality and. religion. 
Once it was thought these should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools; it was decided that religion should not be. 
Then there was a great expansion of effort to employ the 
Day of Rest for teaching these subjects to the children; 
this day was dedicated with deeper earnestness to a bet- 
ter and larger instruction in these subjects. 

It is apparent that school authorities and parents 
should co-operate in this noble effort; the former deny- 
ing the school buildings to be used for teaching religion, 
should in no way hinder the attempt of the parents to 
have it taught to them on Sunday. Mark here the wis- 
dom of the Catholics. At great expense to themselves, 
realizing the absolute necessity of religion to the human 
race, they do not limit their teaching of religion to what 
= be done on Sunday; they arrange for it onall school 

ays. 

If the city authorities decide to allow halls to be open 
for musical performance on Sunday that is one thing, 
but for a board of education to allow buildings dedicated 
to school purposes so to be used is quite another. As 
has been shown the boards of education have forbidden 
religion to be taught in the school buildings, saying, 
“Teach religion to the children in the Sunday schools 
and churches.” Shall now the boards of education put 
musical performances into the school buildings to draw 
children and people into them and away from the 
churches? 

This is quite another matter from the opening of mu- 
seums on Sunday; that might be done to a limited ex- 
tent; that for purposes of instruction for people who are 
employed six days in the week. The object of the Sun- 
day concert is not instruction; it is amusement. The 
effect is to remove from the public mind what is im- 
pressed by the bells of the church towers: “ Remember 
the Sabbath day and rest from your labors; on this day 


think of the highest and best things; meet and study 
concerning your duty to God and man.” For six nights 
in the week there are plenty of halls where music is of- 
fered to those who desire it; it is as if there was a scarc- 
ity that the school-houses should be opened on the Sab- 
bath day, which is not true. 

Let us ask the merchant whether he would prefer to 
have his clerk spend Sunday in the Sunday-school or 
church or in the music hall? Let us ask the teacher the 
same question concerning his pupils. Let us see how 
this fashion of things will operate in the country; there 
is a single school-house and there is a single church build- 
ing, with services in the morning and evening, with Sun- 
day school in the afternoon. Shall the board of educa- 
tion allow a band of musicians to come from some small 
village to amuse the stragglers who will not go to church, 
and also draw with them the half-formed characters al- 
ways existing, and thus paralyze the none too-successful 
efforts of the religious and moral people of that commu- 
nity? 

A board of education represents all the various re- 
ligious sects and must act for them, whether it has any 
itself personally or not, it cannot but possess insight con- 
cerning the importance of the possession to the com- 
munity of morality and religion. They know well that 
the greatness of this metropolis does not consist in its 
buildings or railways, but in the high character of its peo- 
ple. This matter, therefore, must be considered from the 
high standpoint whether it is a co-operative effort for the 
betterment of man’s moral nature. It is not intrinsically 
wrong to listen on Sunday to variations on “Old Dog 
Tray.” But if we dig down deep we shall find the church 
and the school stand on the same essential basis, and for 
one of these to hinder the progress and stability of the 
other would be most unwise. Amos M. KELLOGG. 


ESPON 
Professor Hanus’s Pedagogical Creed. 


Prof. Paul Hanus, of Harvard university, has given to 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle the following statement as a 
summary of the advanced educational theory of to-day: 


‘‘ Education is directed, progressive participation in life’s 
opportunities, duties, and privileges. Such participation 
must be so planned as to promote the development of all the 
powers of each individual, and at the same time adapt him 
to the civilization of his time. In the earlier stages the edu- 
cation herein defined would not recognize any specialization. 
At about the age of 12 the work done by the pupil, whether 
intellectual or manual, should begin to reveal to pupil and 
teachers the pupil’s — aptitudes, and from this time 
forward a training in choice should lead the pupil to complete 
self-discovery by the time he is 18 or 19 years old. Such an 
education — to be possible during the twelve or thirteen 
years covered by the public school program, and is more spe- 
cifically defined as follows: 

‘* Elementary or pre-secondary education should provide the 
most salutary physical environment for the pupil, and pro- 
mote his normal physical development thru appropriate train- 
ing; it should open the mind of the child and let the world 
in; it should stimulate and bee = curiosity in every field of 
worthy human activity, and utilize this curiosity for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and the development of permanent 
interests in, and power over this knowledge; it should ac- 
quaint the pupil with his duties and his privileges as a tem- 

rarily dependent member of seciety, and promote the 

evelopment of habits of thought and conduct in harmony 
with his growing insight. At about the age of 12 or 13 the 
period of secondary education begins. 

‘‘The special task of secondary education is: 

‘‘First—To promote the pupil’s normal physical develop- 
ment. 
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‘*Second—To stimulate every individual to aim at intelli- 
nt self-support or some worthy form of life work, whether 
e inherits an income or not, and togive him general prep- 
aration for such activity. 
+ ‘To stimulate and prepare each pupil, so far as his age 
and the time limits of secondary education permit, to partic- 
ipate, intelligently and helpfully, in promoting the welfare 
of the sociéty of which he is to form a part. 

‘**Fourth—To prepare and stimulate each pupil to 
forward his own development uninterruptedly, so far as his 
circumstances permit, thru self-teaching, whether he con- 
tinues his studies in some higher institution after his school 
life > closed or whether he enters at once on his active life 
work. 

‘* At the age of 18 or 19 the pupil’s school education should 
cease. He should be ready for college, or, if he does not go 
to college or emg school, he should be prepared to 
enter on his chosen oe. with some knowledge of its scope 
and meaning, some knowledge of the underlying principles 
on which success in it depends, and some power over its 
fundamental facts and processes.’’ 


OPN 
Economy in Teaching School. 
By E. L. BLACKSHEAR, Prairie View, Texas. 


Is not the time ripe for a shortening of the public 
schoel curriculum and an elimination of much useless 
text-book material? Is there not a need for a simplifica- 
tion of educational methods? Are the results attained 
commensurate with the time, labor, and expense con- 
sumed? In arithmetic, for example, would it not be bet- 
ter to confine efforts in the first four grades to a mastery 
of the fundamental processes, with much drill to secure 
rapid, automatic accuracy in adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing, and with much drill in simple analy- 
sis? While in the four grammar grades fractions, com- 
mon and decimals, could be thoroly attained, with much 
drill in simple percentage. Algebraic processes should 
be taught right along with the arithmetical as algebra is 
only generalized arithmetic. 

In language there should be an end of the labyrinth of 
disjointed, illogical sentence writing and grammatical 
analysis and in its stead language study—study of a few 
pieces of real literature should be substituted. The mas- 
tery of a dozen pieces of good literature in the primary 
grades and another dozen in the grammar grades would 
give a real knowledge of language and a real love for 
literature and an insight into it, not now attained in 
years of so-called language lessons. Take a selection 
like the Chase: 

The op | at eve had drunk his fill, 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 

And deep his midnight lair had made, 

By live Glenartney’s hazel shade, 
etc. To become saturated with the sentiments, imagery, 
style, allusions, and setting of a gem like this is to know 
language and to attain to literature. Such selections 
should become a part of memory, not by formal commit- 
ting by rote, but by wise, persistent, varied study. When 
once memorized as the incidental result of proper study 
and analysis, such aselection should be often repeated by 
the class; one member could start, another take it up 
whenever called on, and so on around the class; again, 
the class in concert could repeat it, catching its spirit 
and calling up by imagination its splendid imagery. 
Again, the teacher could repeat it to the class, the class 
sympathetically following in thought. 

For the third or fourth grammar years .the Merchant 
of Venice is a splendid subject for literature study. This 
play of the great dramatist will afford more real culture 
than eight years of sentence and grammar drill. This 
play should be so taught and so learned that the class 
really knows the piece, knows every shade of thought in 
it, and every word, too; knows the truths and sentiments 
and can quote intelligently, appreciatively, and sympa- 
thetically any passage in it; knows the characters as he 
knows his schoolmates and the members of his family at 
home. 

It is not the purpose of teaching literature in the com- 
mon school to cover the range of human literature, but 
to prepare the pupil to enter the field ef literature as a 
part of life work and life growth after school days. 
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It is not the purpose of the common school to attempt 
to teach the child everything that he will need to know 
in after life; as, for example, arithmetic should not be 
so tavght as if the pupil were to master in school every 
possible mathematical process and detail that any human 
being might afterward be expected to find out and use in 
any and every calling whatsoever. Some seem to think 
that it is the teacher’s office and duty to teach a child 
mathematics in school so that he would be ready for any 
problem in any or every line, whether common business 
or banking, or any line of engineering or astronomical 
calculation or what not. 


Rather the true purpose is to give such discipline and 
training as will enable the pupil to master details when 
they come in actual life, and to apply his mental powers 
and knowledge to the attainment of processes when ac- 
tual life supplies the motive and necessity for such at- 
tainment. 

Culture and fundamental information are the aims of 
the schools, not an encyclopedic knowledge of facts, de- 
talls, and processes, whether in mathematics, science, or 
history. 

More must be left to initiative, and more reliance placed 
on the normal development of the mind. Teachers are 
unduly anxious to teach many things. The mind does 
not assimilate and wisely rejects most of this dead ma- 
terial, but there is the loss of energy spent in the rejec- 
tion of unassimilable mental material. But the worst 
effect is seen in the weakening of mental spontaneity, 
the checking of personal initiative and the dwarfing of 
the natural growth of the mind. 

The so-called self-made man has this advantage that 
the natural spontaneity of his mind has not been weak- 
ened. His mental elasticity is perfect. Reaction is 
equal to action, and growth is strong, normal, and con- 
stant. Wrong methods in school check, even destroy, men- 
tal reaction, which is as important as action. It is in the 
after effect of a lesson that best or only true results are 
seen. Itis the thought that comes after the lesson or 
out of school hours into the child’s mind of itself or in 
obedience to the mind’s own laws that reveals the best 
effect of the lesson. Aan illustration of this is seen when 
a child comes home from a picnic, or from the circus, or 
the matinee. How natural, real, and interesting the’ 
comments and comparisons made. _ A child will talk for 
days to his mother about a visit to the menagerie or an 
excursion to the country. 

Text-books should be simplified and shortened. Autom- 
atism in certain fundamental processes in numbers and 
language should be attained. This is nature’s way. It 
is economy in the highest sense, of time, attention, and 
will power. Culture, power, ease, grace, should be at- 
tained. Accuracy, mastery, develop character. Less 
time on useless details of text-book, more stress on the 
social side, more emphasis on conduct, on good-will, on 
obedience to authority, on regard for the rights and feel- 
ings of others, on courage and hardihood to insist on the 
right in social and moral action—would make the schools 
more economic and more efficient.- 

The letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive. 


EEPON 
Nebraska’s Prehistoric Quarries. 


There are great flint quarries in Nebraska in which 
scientists have found evidences of a prehistoric people 
entirely different from the Indians or mound builders. 
The area covered by the quarries is something like 300 
acres and from the flints, which are scattered about, three 
races are proved to have lived here. 


That this unknown race was not related to the Mound 
Builders is evident from the fact that no metals are 
found in the quarries. The Mound Builders did not be- 
long to the stone age and this new race certainly did. 
As the Mound Builders preceded the Indians so it seems 
this third race preceded the Mound Builders by some 
centuries. 
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School Sports. 
By Prin. J. M. GREEN, —* Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J. 


There is a distinct difference between school sports 
and athletics. Athletics aim to accomplish. great feats 
of strength in contention and require that those who 
would excel in them devote themselves to them to the 
sacrifice of anything that may tend to distract. 

Practice, exercise, sleep, diet, refraining from study, 
reading or any occupation that tends to draw nourish- 
ment from the muscle to the brain must be carefully 
guarded. 

School sports are designed to furnish healthful recrea- 
tion, enjoyment and reaction from study—such a reac- 
tion as tends to preserve a proper balancing of nourish- 
ment between brain and muscle. Athletics and school 
sports are not consistent with each other. 

If, for instance, a school aims to excel in athletics, it 
must select its most promising pupils in this line and 
then sacrifice everything to their athletic training. Gym- 
nasium, playground, physical director, bath-rooms, diet, 
recreation hours, organization of “ rooters,” cheers, 
school songs, everything must center around these few. 
Instead of this influence tending to promote healthful 
exercise among students, it tends to deaden such exer- 
cise. The general student body must content itself with 
hanging around the gymnasium gallery, sitting on the 
playground benches, the boys escorting their girl friends 
to the game, or, as too often happens, promenading the 
sidewalks with high collars, elongated cuffs, rolled-up 
trousers and cigaret. puffs, while they wisely discuss the 
merits of “ our team, don’t cher know.” 

There isa distinct absence of that healthful, all-around 
development that makes the manly, good-natured, vigor- 
ous student who is a joy both on the playground and in 
the school-room. 
~ If a school desires to promote school sports, it should 
be provided if possible with an indoor play-room and an 
outdoor playground. The sports should be so planned 
that they are healthful, interesting, and as far as possible 
engage every pupil in the school. Games should be ar- 
ranged between classes or divisions of classes, societies, 
clubs, etc. If it is desirable to exchange games with 
neighboring schools the team chosen for this purpose 
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should be composed of those who have shown excellence 
in the different divisions or classes and in their legitimate 
part in those classes, and games should be arranged only 
with schools having similar conditions that there may be 
a chance of victory without perversion of purpose. 

Such a conduct of sports as this is consistent with 
studies, indeed promotes them, and is consistent with the 
proper use of buildings such as gymnasiums that are pro- 
vided for the benefit of all rather than a chosen and fa- 
vored few, and that few chosen for reasons that prove 
that they least of any in the school need this exercise for 
the simple reason that they must be strong to be chosen. 

In the conduct of school sports we have in Oxford and 
Cambridge of England examples in contrast to our 
American system. 

These universities are composed each of about twenty 
colleges. Each of these colleges has its teams, and the 
varsity team is made up of the picked men of these teams 
and the exchange games are chiefly confined to the two 
universities. 

In America a university having as many students as 
the twenty colleges of Oxford or Cambridge will usually 
put forth but one team. This team will confine itself 
largely to playing with other colleges, hence there is lit- 
tle development of the student body of any college and 
the team itself is frequently reduced to pure athletics. 

If there is any definite relation between athletics and 
permanent good health or study, it is probably an inverse 
ratio. 

Well organized school sports promote both good health 
and study. 

BPR 


We note that the Columbia freshmen and sophomores 
felt it needful to have a traditionary scrap—the former 
trying to have a dinner and the latter to prevent them. 
Just why they should do this is explained by one of the 
latter to a policeman: “ You see the Greeks and Trojans 
used to fight; that’s what made them great; there is no 
greatness without fighting; they fought to kill. Ours is in 
pantomime mainly; it is keeping alive an old custom. See?” 

Some Yale students assaulted some ticket sellers; the 
court took no notice of the plea that they were college 
students (once potent), but fined one $200, four others 
$100 each. 








, 








Saunders School, Omaha, Nebraska.—John Latenser, Architect. 
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The Passing of the Rural Schoolmaster. II. 
By State Supt. W&W. K. Fowler, Lincoin, Nebraska. 


From the United States Commissioner’s report and 
from many state superintendents’ reports and letters I 
have compiled the following table of the 


Percentages of Male Teachers. 








STATES 1870 1880 1890 1895 1899 1900 1901 
Arkansas....... 73 82 71 _ - 60 a 
California...... 40 82 21 _ — 17 _ 
Connecticut.... 23 28 15 11 10 10 a 

orida.......... 66 62 48 42 39 37 ~ 
Georgia......... 71 65 54 54 46 45 — 
Tllinois.......... 44 45 41 37 = 38 _ 
Indiana......... 60 57 51 48 = 47 45 
a es 39 34 21 _ 20 20 16 
_O ae 54 40 _ ~ 33 _ 
Massachusetts 13 18 11 10 — .: = 
Michigan iccouee 25 30 22 23 22 20 -- 
Minnesota Beebe os 36 21 27 — 22 21 
ISSOUFI........ _ 56 45 — — 38 _ 
Montana........ 60 39 23 _ a 15 17 
Nebraska ...... 52 41 27 27 22 22 19 
New York...... 23 25 16 15 - 12 12 
North Carolina 73 71 59 = = 48 _ 
cee 43 48 43 _ — 40 — 
Rhode Island.. 24 19 13 11 — 11 10 
South Dakota. 25 41 30 32 26 25 
BNR 6 sci scinic ~ _ 60 52 - 52 = 
Vermont........ - 6 n 8B -—- 83 = 
Virginia........ 64 59 39 _ _ 33 33 
Washington 47 37 40 - — 31 _ 
Wisconsin ere. 29 29 20 _ 18 = 
Wyoming....... 29 44 19 _ _ 15 ~ 


Many of the letters of the state superintendents in re- 
ply to my request for statistics on the percentages of 
male teachers in the public schools of their respective 
states during certain years contain, in addition, signifi- 
cant statements, all of which I append. I omit none that 
you may appreciate the equanimity of opinion on this 
subject in different sections of the country. 


J. J. Doyne, Arkansas: 


“* You will note that the number of female teachers is on 
the increase. Two reasons may be assigned for this: First, 
they are more willing than male teachers to take a normal 
course of study; hence, their services are more acceptable. 
Second. while deserving as much as the male teachers, they 
are content to work for lower wages, and do not become dis- 
gruntled in consequence of the small pay they receive.”’ 


Charles D. Hine, Connecticut: 


“In this state principals of graded schools are designated 
as teachers. Bearing this fact in mind, it appears that the 
rural schoolmaster has nearly vanished. The relative num- 
ber of female teachers appears to be increasing. The reason 
for the change is that educated and competent men can ob- 
tain larger wages in other vocations than teaching. Women 
without much education but with a normal school polish can 
obtain positions and are willing to work for the wages 
offered. It is a phase of supply and demand. My view is 
that the feminization of schools is not best for the children. 
It would be well if all children were instructed for a year or 
two by a good man teacher. Accordingly I deplore the dis- 
appearance of the good village schoolmaster. He will return 
by and by when we have succeeded in uniting our small 
schools. ’’ 

Frank L. Jones, Indiana: “ 

“*We have a much larger percentage of male teachers in 
the rural schools than in the city aaa town schools. Our state 
does not show as heavy falling off of male teachers in the 
rural communities as many other states for the reason that 
we have a different organization, and pay, in most communi- 
ties, better salaries than are paid in other states. We have 
the township unit system in Indiana and one man has full 
control of educational affairs for that entire township. This 
officer or trustee is always 2 man and you can see at once 
that the tendency would be to keep men in the schools, there 
me _ sentiment and more responsibility in the selection 

achers.’”’ 


Richard C. Barrett, Iowa: 


“In 1898 the Supreme court in the case of Burkhead vs. 
Independent district of Inderendence decided that the stat- 


utes of Iowa do not give to boards of directors authority to 
employ teachers for more than a single school year at any 
one time. As a consequence there is quite general unrest 
among superintendents, principals, and teachers, in cities 
and towns especially. For the year ending in September, 
1900, there were fewer male teachers by six hundred in our 
schools than were engaged in teaching the previous year, 
while the percentage of males decreased from thirty-nine 
per cent. in 1870 to 20.4 per cent. in 1899. Many men occu- 
pying positions considered among the best have voluntarily 
abandoned teaching, in part because of the short term of 
service for which contracts may be drawn. Young men 
about to choose their work for life hesitate to enter upon a 
profession that offers only an annual contract. The people 
themselves seldom choose an officer for less than two years. 
County and state officers are generally elected for two years; 
county supervisors and railroad commissioners are elected 
for three years; judges of district court for four, and su- 
preme court judges for six years. The people, are, I think, 
not averse to this order. A board of directors is a continuous 
body, and might with perfect safety be given authority to 
elect its teachers for at least three years. Legislative ac- 
tion of this sort would encourage men to enter upon and 
ee in the service of teaching, which is very de- 
sirable.’ 


Frank A. Hill, Massachusetts: 


‘We have no data to show the relative number of male 
and female teachers in our rural schools at stated intervals 
of time. I know, however, that fifty years ago, the winter 
schools in our small towns were taught almost universally by 
men and the summer schools almost universally by women. 
To-day the schools in our small towns are no longer known 
as summer and winter schools. They are kept continuously, 
with the only ordinary vacation breaks, for a minimum peri 
of thirty-two weeks, that being the requirement of the state 
law for all our towns and cities. Most of these rural schools 
are kept several weeks longer. They are taught now the 
entire year almost universally by women. The ratio of men 
to women in the teaching force for the entire state, in 1891, 
was 1to9.5. It kept falling until 1894 when it got as low as 
1 to 10.6. Since that time the proportion of men to women 
has been slowly rising. In 1900, it was 1 to 10.2. It may 
be interesting to you to know that there is an increasing per- 
manency of tenure with us. The ratio of the number of 
teachers employed to positions to be filled was 1.15 to 1 in 
1891 and 1.10 to 1 in 1900. My personal conviction is that the 
pro ortion of men in the teaching force is too small. It is 

ighly important that the boys and girls of our public schools , 
wen ba brought under the influence of both men and women 
teachers. ’’ 


J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina: 


‘Decrease of white male teachers in ten years was 231. 
Increase of white female teachers was 708. Decrease of col- 
ored male teachers, 382. Increase of colored female teach- 
ers 266. One reason why there is an increase in female 
teachers is that most of the work done in the public schools 
is elementary, and it is found that women are better teachers 
for this class of teaching than men. Another reason is that 
men are finding more profitable employment in other lines 
than school teaching, while as yet the sphere of woman’s 
work is limited and hence she goes into the school-room.”’ 


Joseph W. Southall, Virginia: 


‘‘The public school system of this state was organized in 
1871, pe § has steadily grown in extent and efficiency, tho I 
am of the opinion that it would be far better if we could 
command the services of an increasing number of educated 
men to give strength and virility to the schools. The ten- 
dency to multiply schools in the rural districts has done much 
to weaken the school system in this and in other states, and 
one reason for this increase in our schools is due to the pres- 
sure frequently brought to bear on school officials to make 
places for young women who have influential relatives behind 
the movement to establish new schools.”’ 


L. D. Harvey, Wisconsin: 


‘The school system of this state was first organized in 
1848. An examination of the reports does not, however, 
ever, show anything very satisfactory as to the relative 
number of male and female teachers employed in the schools 
of the state until 1862. Up to 1860 the schools of the 
state were supervised by towns school superintendents 
and it appears that the reports obtained from_ these 
officers were very meager and often unreliable. I am, 
however, able to guess with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
that up to 1860 or 1861 the number of male and female teach- 
ers hired each year was about equal. It seems that during 
the winter terms about nine-tenths of the teachers were 
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males, and this proportion was reversed during the summer. 
The winter schools in the ee of the state were very 
large and frequently at by oe more than twenty 
years of age. The perple generally considered a woman in- 
competent to control such a school. In 1862I find that the 
number of male teachers Ses to during the winter was 
2,349; during the summer, 418; while of female teachers, the 
number employed in the winter was 1,810, and in the summer 
3,462. The statistics at this time included those teaching in 
what were then cities, as well as what we now call rural dis- 
tricts. In fact, in the compilation all the way thru, the sta- 
tistics are divided only as to cities under city superintendents 
and towns, villages, and cities under county superintendents. 
I have not given the statistics for the forty or fifty cities un- 
der city superintendents. In 1867 the number of males em- 
ployed was 1,822; of females employed, 5,059. In 1872 the 
number of males certificated was 2,266; of females, 5,007. 
There is evidently some inconsistency in these statistics, but 
I am unable to tell you where it is. In 1877, the number of 
males certificated was 3,075; and of females, 6,214. The 
number of males certificated in 1882 was 1,873; females 5,753. 
In 1887, males 1,969; females 6,789. In 1892, males 1,836; 
females, 7,289. In 1897 the number of males certificated 
was 1,953, while the number employed was 2,218; and the 
number of females certificated was 6,627, and employed 
7,582. This apparent discrepancy arises from the fact that 
first-grade certificates are good for four years, second for 
two years, and that a considerable number of teachers, 
both male and female, hold countersigned, normal school, 
university, and college diplomas, and limited and unlimited 
state certificates. _In 1900 the number of males certificated 
was 1396; the number of females, 6,007. It may interest 
you to know that of these, 147 males received first-grade cer- 
tificates, 324 second grade, 925 third grade; while 310 women 
received first-grade certificates, 1312 second-grade, and 4,385 
third grade. 

‘‘T might add here that it is an unusual thing to find a man 
teaching in a school during the summer, unless he holds a 
position as principal in a graded or high school.’’ 


In Nebraska the number of men teachers in the ranks 
is also rapidly decreasing. The highest number ever em- 
ployed in the state was 2,861, in 1890. Since that time 
it has wavered along about 2,500, 2,400, 2,300, dropping 
to 2,133 in 1893, rebounding to 2,700 in 1896 (remem- 
ber the times!) dropping again to 2,038 in 1899, and 
2,062 in 1900. Last year (1901) the number reported 
was 1,840. This year (1902) the number is 1,862. All 
this time there has been a steady increase in the number 
of women teachers and the total number of teachers em- 
ployed. We usually ascribe low salaries as the chief 
cause for the decrease in the number of men teachers 
employed from year to year. If we insist upon that we 
must make our comparisons between the salaries paid for 
teaching and the salaries paid in the other professions 
and in the trades and the various lines of business, for 
the salaries of men teachers in Nebraska during the past 
twenty years show a slight increase from year to year 
with occasional variations. Previous to 1885 the aver- 
age monthly salary of male teachers in the state never 
exceeded $40.00. In 1885 it jumped to $43.74, and until 
1891 ranged between that amount and $43.00. The lat- 
ter year it advanced to $44.81, in 1892 to $45.20, in 1893 
to $47.59, the highest in the history of the state, with 
the exception of the present year (1902). From that 
time to 1898 it gradually declined to $42.61. In 1899 
it was $45.05, in 1900 $46.26, in 1901 $47.54, and in 
1902 $49.15. One must remember the condition of the 
country in connection with these years. From 1872 un- 
til 1881 inclusive the average monthly salary of women 
teachers ranged along about $5.00 less than the men. 
From 1882 to 1888 it varied from $6.00 to $9.00 less. 
From 1889 to 1892 it was about $5.00 less. Since 1893 
it has varied from $6.50 less to nearly $10.00 less than 
o, men receive. Last year (1901) the difference was 

9.31. 

The following table is self-explanatory of conditions in 
Nebraska: 

For years our magazines and journals have been dis- 
cussing rural life, its purity and simplicity, contrasting it 
with the foul atmosphere and complexity of life in the 
great cities. The recent publications of the late census 
statistics showing the continued and continuous and in- 
creasing flow of life from country to city has accentuated 
this. Attention has been called in périodicals to im- 


provements in rural school life, to the introduction of 
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AVERAGE MONTH- 











§ L¥ SALARY 
YEAR = 
Men Women s® Men Women 
Ly) eee 560 520 52 $30 24 «= $86 «64 
i eee 773 739 51 38 50 33 40 
i BEER a 1046 1176 47 39 36 33 90 
BBUBis odes. dedssenses 1252 1483 46 87 98 82 12 
BRED y. 640 sceccevewese 1504 1587 48 38 60 33 10 
PREM ising Sic seh anios 1468 1893 44 37 14 32 84 
Teel ineacausdscaasadte 1571 2153 42 35 46 31 80 
Eee daceawesscesces 1609 2121 43 34 65 25 75 
TSFB isi ov. codssccudses 1607 2221 42 33 25 29 55 
IBID wos. -scssvessesoes 1670 2430 40 36 12 31 92 
FES dedecedecacdsona 1866 2964 39 34 30 29 10 
1882 1862 3507 34 37 99 28 50 
3802 82 38 90 29 60 
3891 32 39 50 32 90 
6844 29 43 74 37 74 
5884 31 42 68 34 70 
6346 29 43 72 35 72 
7134 28 43 18 35 54 
7593 27 43 38 39 94 
7694 27 43 00 37 92 
6392 27 44 81 39 30 
6750 26 45 20 39 20 
7231 23 47 59 38 06 
7080 25 46 74 39 52 
6943 27 44 18 38 66 
7368 27 44 53 387 58 
6833 27 42 57 36 14 
7175 25 42 61 36 04 
7155 22 45 05 36 56 
7401 22 46 26 36 90 
7645 19 47 54 38 23 
T7167 19 49 15 38 51 





agencies that ameliorate conditions of farm life by re- 
moving the isolation of the farmer and his family. These 
agencies include good roads, free rural delivery of mail, 
telephones, traveling libraries, university extension 
courses, and suburban electric railways. With these 
agencies for the improvement of rural life, I desire to 
include the township or centralized graded rural school. 
Now here is a great topic! Shall I stop? The rural 
schoolmaster is disappearing. Let him go,—but not 
alone. The rural schoolmistress may accompany him. 
She should! With the establishment of centralized 
graded rural schools will come a gigantic stride in the 
standing of teachers, a small reduction in the number of 
men teachers, and a large reduction in the number of 
women teachers. My solution of the rural school prob- 
lem is: Consolidation of School Districts, Centralization 
of Schools, and Public Transportation of Pupils. 


PAN 
Rational:Methods with Decimals. 


By Supt. HERMAN S. Pratt, Coshocton, Ohio. 


In passing from common fractions to decimals pupils 
commonly have the impression that they are making a 
tremendous leap ; that between the two subjects a great 
guif is fixed. The fact that they are both called frac- 
tions has little influence in correcting this impression, and 
the designation “common” for those he meets first sim- 
ply adds to the confusion. Not till long after he leaves 
school, perhaps, does he discover that in actual business 
life the decimal is the “common” fraction. 

The first efforts of the teacher should be directed 
toward showing that in dealing with decimal and com- 
mon fractions the pupil is handling quantities which are 
essentially alike. The difference in method of writing 
is the one which strikes the pupil most prominently and 
which in the majority of cases constitutes for him the 
real distinction. Test your pupils who have conipleted 
decimals and see how many will tell you that decimal 
fractions have no denominator ; that ;°y is not a decimal, 
but that .3 is. And this in spite of the fact that if 
called upon, they will assert with infinite glibness that “a 
decimal fraction is one or more of the decimal parts of a 
unit. 

At the very beginning of the subject the teaclier 
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should labor to impress her pupils with the fact that the 
fundamental distinction between common and decimal 
fractions is one of denominator. The denominator of a 
common fraction may be any number, but the denom- 
nator of a decimal fraction is always 10 ora power of 10. 
This can be done without using the word “power,” for 
which the pupil is of course unprepared. It can not be done 
by a mechanical memorizing of any number of text- 
book definitions. Because of the peculiar character of the 
denominators of; decimal fractions it is possible to write 
them without expressing these denominators in figures. But 
the denominators are there. They are indicated by the po- 
sition of the decimal points. Such a distinction, however, 
is superficial and accidental. The real difference is one 
of denominator. This point should be emphasized by nu- 
merous examples, until it is clear to the pupil, altho a 
formal and set explanation on his part should not be re- 
quired. He is then ready to proceed with the various 
operations with decimals. 

The points to be kept constantly in mind are still that 
decimals are only a kind of fraction, and that the same 
operations may be and are performed with them as with 
common fractions, and in essentially the same way. For 
example, the first thing the pupil meets is the reduction 
of decimals to common fractions. What is this but re- 
ducing the fractions to their lowestterms? He has already 
learned that .25 is simply #°5 written in a more conve- 
nient way. The whole process then is simply one of re- 
ducing #;°5 to its lowest terms. There is nothing new 
for him to learn. ; 

The opposite process, reducing the common fraction 
to the decimal would seem at first glance to present 
more difficulty. But if the pupil has thoroly learned the 
fact that the distinction between the two is merely one 
uf denominator, he is prepared for the statement that it 
amounts simply to changing a fraction from one denom- 
inator to another. To “reduce” 2 to a decimal is to 
change the denominator from 4 to a power of 10. The 
least power of 10 that will contain 4 is 100. In } there 
are +55 and in ? there are 3 tim es +55, or +455, or .75. 
But the arithmetic tells him to divide the numerator by 
the denominator. It works an-example for him in which 
the numerator is set down, then the decimal point, 
then ciphers. The division is performed and the 
quotient properly peinted off. This means that in order 
to reduce common fractions to decimals the pupil must 
use a complicated form of division of decimals long before 
he has reached that subject. The explanation that 
usually accompanies this example only turns simplicity 
into confusion. Yet, as was just shown, the process is 
one with which the pupil is already familiar. 

Let us take a little more difficult example. It is re- 
quired to reduce % to a decimal—that is, to change it 
from a fraction whose denominator is 8 to one whose de- 
nominator is a power of 10. He already knows that in 
such case he should divide the required denominator by 
8 and multiply the quotient by 7 to obtain the new nu- 
merator. We will say that he cannot see by inspection 
what is the least power of 10 that will contain 8. Let 
him perform the division, beginning experimentally with 
10. As that does not come out even, let him try 100, 
the next power of 10. Do not speak of annexing ciphers 
at first, but call it trying new decimal denominators. Let 
him continue until he finds a power of 10 that will 
exactly contain his denominator. Then let him multiply 
that quotient by his numerator for the new numerator. 
The power of 10 that he has used will be the new de- 
nominator. I use the word “power” in this article for 
convenience, but the teacher need not and should not 
use it. The work will be like this: 


8(1000 $=875 
~9F 700¢ 000° 875 
aeeore: : 
875 


Use no decimal points in the division. Let the pupil 
work a number in this way to show him that the pro- 
cess is exactly the same that he used with common frac- 
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tions. Then he is ready to be told that instead of di- 
viding by the denominator and multiplying the numerator 
he may multiply the numerator first and then divide by 
the denominator. The result is the same and the work is 
shorter. Taking the illustration used above, let him 
multiply the numerator experimentally by 10 and divide 
by the denominator. Continue to multiply by 10—i. e., 
annex ciphers—until the division is even. The quotient 
will be the new numerator and the power of 10 used 
will be, as before, the new denominator. Thus: 

8(7000 

~ 875 new numerator. 

Since we have multiplied by 1,000, therefore 1,000 is 
the new denominator. °*.. $= {54% or .875. 

There is no decimal point and no “ pointing off” to 
confuse the pupil. The process is one he is familiar with 
from his work in common fractions. 

The same intimate correspondence in processes be- 
tween decimal and common fractions is to be noted and 
emphasized as the pupil meets the four operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. In 
the first two the pupil has learned that he must reduce 
the fractions to acommon denominator before the opera- 
tions can be performed. That is exactly what he must 
do in decimals, tho the process is so simple that he 
seldom realizes what he is doing. Why must the deci- 
mals be written with the points under each other and the 
decimal point of the result under these? When he adds 
25 and 5 he writes it thus 25 and the result is 30. 


5 
When he adds .25 and .5 he writes it thus .25 and the 
5 
result is .75. Why is this? The reason usually given 
by book and teacher is not an explanation, and the real 
reason is frequently lost sight of even by the teacher. 
When he writes his decimals with the points under each 
other he is reducing them to a common denominator. 


Feet to= toot toe— Tee. In the same way .25+.5= 


25+.50=.75. Or, .50 We reduce the .5 to .50 in the 


75 
same way and for the same reason as if we were dealing 
with common fractions. In practice we never actually 
annex the cipher, and the pupil seldom learns that it is 
even to be understood. Pupils should be required to 
work examples in addition and subtraction of common 
fractions along with the decimals, not only that they 
may see that the processes are fundamentally the same, 
but also that they may learn why in actual life the deci- 
mals are by far the more common. After he has solved 
a number of examples in both forms he will not need: to 
be told that it is because they are easier to handle and 
require less work. To this end, let him have a number 
of such exercises as these: #+-33;+3*+}4. 
Then the corresponding decimals : - 


12 
30 

In multiplication he is told to point off in the product 
as many decimal places as there are places in both multi- 
plier and multiplicand. But why? On that point he will 
question the book and perhaps the teacher in vain. Yet 
the explanation contains nothing beyond his capacity 
to grasp. He already knows that 7445 X 395 = 1B. 
He also knows that the last fraction is written decimally 
.0625. It is only a step, and that a very easy one, for 
him to learn that in multiplication of decimals, when he 
is multiplying the given numbers as integers he is multi- 
plying the numerators, and when he is pointing off the 
product he is multiplying the denominators. There is 
nothing new for him in this method of multiplying frac- 
tions. That is the way he has always done it. ; 

Similarly in division. Why should he subtract the 
decimal places in the divisor from those in the dividend 
in order to place the decimal point of the quotient? 
Taking the same quantities, he already knows that 
Pers + os = (by cancellation) 5 or .25. That is, the 
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new numerator is the result of canceling the inverted 
numerator of the divisor into the numerator of the 
dividend; and the new denominator is obtained by 
canceling (dividing) the inverted denominator of the 
divisor into the denominator of the dividend. Di- 
viding 1,000ths by 10ths gives 100ths. And a few 
similar examples skilfully presented will soon bring the 
class to see how the rule of subtraction is obtained. It 
will also bring them to see what pupils seldom do see, 
namely, that both the adding and subtracting rules are 
nothing more than convenient “rules of thumb” for 
placing the decimal point in the result. They themselves 
represent no mathematical principle. But they grow 
out of mathematical principles which are not too diffi- 
cult for the pupil, and which he should learn. 

In conclusion, the pupil should have constantly kept 
before him the fact that decimals are fractions, like any 
other. That their denominators are indicated by the 
position of the decimal point, not expressed in figures; 
but that they have denominators just the same. That 
decimals are capable of the same manipulations as other 
fractions, and that the processes of these manipulations are 
essentially the same. That in the case of decimals parts 
of these processes (e. g., reducing to common denom- 
inator) are so simple that they are commonly lost sight 
of. That because of this greater simplicity of manipula- 
tion, decimals have already become far more common 
than the so-called “ common” fractions, and are destined 
to supplant them still more in the future. With every 
process the work with decimals should be accompanied 
by exercises with common fractions employing the same 
processes. This will not only emphasize the close cor- 
respondence between the two, but will furnish a review 
of common fractions under favorable conditions for 
appercepticn. It will also make clear the overwhelming 
advantage of the decimal form for nearly all the calcula- 
tions of actual life. 


OP 
Pen and Ink Work. 


By ELLA M. PowERs. 


Among the little winter plants, the wintergreen or 
checkerberry, as it is sometimes called, is highly prized 
and sought for by the hungry birds and the deer. 

As the little globular red berry with its shining green 
leaves is easily gathered and grows thruout a wide 
area of country, it proves an admirable subject for lessons 
in drawing, pen and ink sketches, and color work. Such 
subjects are readily appreciated by teachers, who will find 
plenty of volunteers to go forth and gather specimens of 
the pretty checkerberry to be used later in the school- 
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room for the basis of several drawing lessons. 

I. Among the first attempts, a lesson may be planned 
for the rough “laying in” of the leaves and berry in 
solid black. The pupils may be given specimens, and 
each pupil’s attention {will be called to the general form 
of the leaves, the berries, and their manner of growth. 
Place the little plant against a sheet of white paper in 
order that its general outline may be more distinctly 
and carefully observed. Papers of a light gray or of a 
creamy tint have previously been distrbuted, for the sil- 
houette is more pleasing when done on a tinted paper. 
The little brushes, of camel’s hair, must not carry so 
much ink as to fall from the brush and cause unsightly 
blots—but the pupils will soon discover for themselves 
that this precaution must be taken. No pencil is used 
in this lesson, Great care must be observed in sketching 
the edges, for these must be well defined. After the first 
wash of ink is perfectly dry, a second application of ink 
will make the sketch a 
more intense black. 

II. The second les- 
son may present a few 
more difficulties to the 
pupil. After the dis- 
tribution of papers, 
the pupil may, with a 
pencil, sketch the out- 
line of the design in 
the center of his pa- 
per. Then a circle 
may be outlined about 
it. The background 
may now be filled in 
with ink, leaving the 
paper clear to form 
the design. Veining 

Fig. 1 and shading may be 

ae done if preferred or 

the paper may be left purely without these lines. Some 

pupils may choose to have their plant enclosed in 

a square form instead of a circle, others may prefer the 

oval, while still again the Gothic may be fancied. In this, 

the pupil may be given full liberty of choice. In this 

lesson, the same care must be observed in applying not 

too much ink, but by going over the background a second 
or third time an intense black may be secured. 


III. In the third lesson finer work may be introduced 
preparatory to more intricate designs to follow. The 
little plant’s leaves and berries should be carefully sketched 
and following this will be the placing of the shadows in 
their proper places. Since the berries are like little 
spheres, which the pupils have long drawn, and 
have long been accustomed to the disposition of the 
lights and shades on these, they will doubtless have 
no trouble with the little berries. This work may be 
done wholly with the pen, and very effective will be 
some of the designs made. 

If the time allotted to the lesson be extended or suffi- 
cient for many to accomplish more than this one little 
pen and ink sketch, they may again sketch the same de- 
sign in pencil on another paper, and with their water 
colors they can match the shade of berries and leaves 
and apply to their sketch. 


IV. The book cover design may not be attemptedfif 
thought too difficult, but children of ten and twelve will 
take great pleasure in making an attempt in this work. 
Select and use paper of a light grayish tint and let each 
pupil use his taste in arranging his book-cover design. 
If various designs of flowers upon book covers can be 
previously shown to them, it will materially aid them in 
their work. Give them the freedom of placing their 
own design in a circle, an oblong, a square, a panel, or a 
triangle. Many may prefer only a spray-like design 
across one corner of the paper. Encourage the children 
in their taste’ for something original, unique, and 
artistic. 





(Continued on page 693. ) 
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Only a few weeks since THE SCHOOL JOURNAL referred 
to a pathetic incident at the passing of the English Edu- 
cation Bill, when at the conclusion of a vigorous speech 
in support of that measure the archbishop of Canter- 
bury collapsed in the House of Lords. It was the last 
appearance in public of Dr. Temple. He died peacefully 
on December 23. “The Primate of All England,” as his 
official title runs, was born in 1821 and thus lived to a 
ripe age. He was a native of the Ionian islands, worked 
on a farm as a boy, and later attended school in Eng- 
land, taking his degree at Balliol college. 

Dr. Temple has been an important factor in English 
education. He was principal of a training school near 
Twickenham for almost ten years, and then was made an 
inspector of schools. In 1858 he became head-master of 
Rugby, Dr. Arnold’s school, which responsible position he 
occupied for eleven years. He often quoted as the 
greatest compliment he had ever received this encomium 
from one of the Rugby boys, who wrote to his parents, 
“Temple is a beast, but he is a just beast.” 

He was bishop of Exeter, bishop of London, and in 
1896 was appointed archbishop of Canterbury. The 
chief characteristic of the grim-visaged, “ grand old man 
of the English church,” was what one of his friends 
called “his inveterate fondness for taking the bull by 
the horns.” His rugged words always commanded pro- 
found respect. 











The pressure of the farmers’ sons to. get to the city, 
what causes it? It has been thought the poor teaching 
in the rural schools was one of the principal causes, but 
the increase of normal schools does not lessen the move- 
ment at all. There is a disrespect. for farm labor; it dees 
not yield the good clothes and the apparent leisure of the 
city clerk. And how few of those who engage in teach- 
ing in the country school expect to continue in it! When 
a man of any prominence dies it is about certain that it 
will be said he taught in a country school early in life. 

In other words, both teacher and farmer look upon 
teaching as a mere step to something better. Can the 
influence of the schools be at all what they should be 
when the teacher has this feeling? Teaching adminis- 
tered by men and women who consider it a makeshift is 
of a weak and unstable kind; it cannot produce charac- 
ter. But such is what is still dealt out to our farming 
population. The-older boys and girls are under the in- 
fluence of teachers who mean to betake themselves to the 
city as soon as possible, who despise farm life. 

The building sets a standard for the public estimation 
of education. In a pretty village a clean, well-painted 
church was seen at one end; at the other, an ugly, un- 
kempt school-house. The inhabitants valued religion, 
but not education. ; 

This does not state the whole ground. The overshad- 
owing influence is the idea that life in the city is superior 
to life in the country. There is an undervaluation of 
nature and an overvaluation of art. The effort to put a 
just estimate on nature has come none too soon. 





The new chief justice of the supreme court, Mr. 
Holmes, of Massachusetts, said: 

‘*T have considered the present tendencies and desires of 
society and have tried to realize that its different portions 
want different things, and that my business was to express 
not my personal wish, but the resultant, as nearly as I could 
guess, of the pressure of the past and the conflicting wills of 
the present.”’ 


Is this a sound statement? We think not. There is 
+o be no guess work about it. He is to pronounce de- 
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cisions according to the constitution he has sworn to 
uphold and defend. The present may very likely demand 
changes, but we have got to go according to a compact 
that was made in the past. Besides, as Lowell said, 
“Those fellows were no fools,’—meaning the constitu- 
tion makers. 





It makes a great deal of difference what one reads. 
This position is so axiomatic that no argument will be 
offered, but an instance merely to illustrate its truth. 
All the people have heard of Mr. George F. Baer, the 
president of the Reading railroad. He was not always 
thus; he was a lawyer and was unusually successful. 
When he traveled on the railroad it was noted that he 
read law books and not newspapers. This bears out the 
opinion of a well-known principal in this city, that the 
schools used to accomplish more when the reading of 
newspapers was the exception and not the, rule as it now 
seems to be. 





The teachers’ meetings at Syracuse next week give 
promise of the best feast the various associations gather- 
ing there have ever enjoyed. The State Grammar 
School Principals’ Council, the Training Teachers’ Con- 
ference, and the Associated Academic Principals have 
prepared unusually strong programs. As a result there 
will probably be the largest attendance ever brought to 
Syracuse in holiday week. Many of the school superin- 
tendents of the state will be there. 


OPI 
Philippine Schools as Social Centers. 


Supt. Mason S. Stone is shaping the development of 
the schools of Manila in accordance with the best thought 
of the present. He is a wonderfully tactful man and 
proceeds cautiously. The lines of endeavor indicated in 
his recent report to the municipal council of Manila are 
therefore all the more significant. This report gives a 
very vivid picture of the possibilities of the schools and 
reveals also some of the aims Mr. Stone has set himself. 
He writes: 


The present condition of affairs in Manila affords an 
opportunity to demonstrate the benefits of the public 
school system of America, to discard effete ideas of 
schools and school administration, and to start fresh and 
unhindered by the trammels of tradition, but in accord- 
ance with the most advanced and best school philosophy 
of the states. Therefore, I desire to submit to your con- 
sideration the advisability of making each school-house 
the social and public center of its community. 

These people lack solidarity because they lack a com- 
mon language, a common leadership, a common purpose, 
and a common civic training. They do not have self- 
directive organizations of a character to bring out the 
best in them, or thru which instruction in civic, home, 
and self duties can be easily communicated. Therefore, 
it is urged that in each school building a suitable hall be 
provided for the people of the district, and that the peo- 
ple be encouraged to feel that the building is for them, is 
to be the center of their social life and common interests, 
and a place where, under certain restrictions, they can 
meet for social gatherings, for public addresses, and for 
discussion of the community and governmental affairs. 

This assembly-room can also be used for frequent 
school gatherings and such exercises as will incite an edu- 
cational interest in the patrons of the school. The reci- 
tation-rooms should be used for mothers’ meetings, com- 
mittee meetings, conferences, and the institution should 
be made to control and direct the social, intellectual, 
moral, and civil life of the community. 


School-Rooms. 
In each building there should be a room for the collec- 


tion of natural history objects in order to acquaint the 
people with their environment, to broaden their knowl 
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edge of the world, and to awaken their powers of think- 
ing, reasoning, and forming right judgments—mental 
arts in which they are not highly schooled. In addition 
to the foregoing, there should be, in buildings of the 
size mentioned, a principal's office, teachers’ rooms, jani- 
tor’s rooms, supply room, art room, and library. 

Three or more rooms should be constructed and fitted 
especially for kindergarten work. No factor in educa- 
tional work has wrought such great and wholesome 
changes in school work in the past fifty years as the kin- 
dergarten principle, and it is pre-eminently adapted to 
the children of any people who are in need of systematic, 
projective methods of work, whose creative powers need 
stimulating, and whose energies need to be directed along 
right channels. 

Also there should be sufficient and suitably equipped 
rooms for the teaching of the manual arts so as to give 
the children the basis of a trade, a stimulation to indus- 
try, and to supplant any sentiment of disrespect for and 
aversion to work by an appreciation of the duty and dig- 
nity of labor. 

The regular class-room should be commodious, well 
lighted, well ventilated, should have abundant blackboard 
space, and cupboards and closets for the safe keeping of 
books and supplies. 

School Grounds. 


A well constructed and artistic school building needs 
sufficient and properly arranged grounds for a setting by 
which to exhibit its lines and proportions, to demark it 
from others, and to bring out its individuality. And not 
only should there be grounds for the sake of giving a 
school building character and individuality, but also there 
should be sufficient ground for flower-plots, a small vege- 
table garden, and for shrubbery. These things have a 
large educative value, assist more than anything else in 
naturalizing the child, in giving him a knowledge of his 
surroundings, in suggesting better food products and 
their cultivation, and in teaching him to observe, think, 
and provide. There should also be room for children’s 
sports and for various outdoor games and exercises which 
can be indulged in here to better advantage than in the 
states. 

It is impossible to compete with other institutions and 
to build up a substantial and well-articulated school sys- 
tem until there are educational plants or centers, such as 
will attract and invite patronage and indicate, in a mate- 
rial way, the sentiment and esteem in which a free pub- 
lic school system is held in America. The character of 
the school buildings will plainly signify to this people the 
benefits of such a system, will create in them a healthy 
civic conscience, and translate their avowed adherence to 
the government of the United States into a fervent re- 
gard and loyalty. 

CPI 


The Professional Debt. 


It is quoted from Lord Bacon that a debt is owed to 
the chosen profession because of the path that has been 
beaten out by those who have gone before. It is a good 
question for each to ask himself whether he is discharg- 
ing this debt. To make the matter practical let us look at 
what the Masonic societies of New York are doing. They 
have united and possess a “home,” that is, own and run 
a house, where a member of the guild, nomatter where he 
comes from, may be housed and fed, if he is needy. 

Now in the course of human events teachers will be- 
come old and poor and need care and assistance. Are 
the teachers of the cities in a position to aid such? This 
is a serious and proper question. Cases have come to 
our knowledge that could not fail to arouse profound 
sympathy. One, having taught a half century with hon- 
or, was obliged to betake himself to a ten-cent lodging 
house in his old age, and there breathe his last. 

This is a subject to which we invite earnest attention. 
We think “ Homes for Teachers” could be made a sub- 
ject at gatherings, for popular discussion as well as ways 
to parse “ what” and spell “ tough.” 
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New York Teachers’ Club-House. 


The idea of building a club-house for the teachers of 
New York is not a new one. For many years:a desire 
has been felt to secure a permanent center for the 
activities of the profession. A “building fund” has 
long existed for the promotion of the idea. But only 
recently have the hopes of the promoters received any 
tangible support by the appearance of definite plans of 
procedure. Last year a committee of one hundred 
was appointed to take up the work of raising money to 
purchase land and to erect a suitable building for a club- 
house. Their plans have just been brought to the atten- 
tion of the teachers. 

The immediate desire of this committee is to procure 
a site. To get sufficient money for this is the work of 
this year. After the land is procured it is believed that 
money for the building will follow rapidly. 

The necessity and usefulness of this proposed teach- 
ers’ club-house are apparent to any one at all conversant 
with the conditions of teaching in New York. 

The number of teachers exceeds the numbers of any 
other profession in the city, yet the teachers are the 
only professional body without a club home. If sucha 
building as proposed is constructed it will raise the 
position of the teachers in the eyes of the community 
and compel the recognition of the teaching body of the 
city as a body of professional workers, a recognition that 
too often is not given under present conditions. 

Even the trades have their clubs in these days and the 
teachers can only lose prestige if they allow themselves 
to fall behind the sririt of the times. 

Such a club, as an institution, will bind the teachers 
together in social and professional ways, as nothing else 
can. The teachers by this means will feel an esprit de 
corps which is too often lacking. 

It is beyond question that this club will increase the 
prestige and influence of the teachers of the community, 
and in this way the teacher’s influence, usefulness, and 
power in the cause of education will be increased. 

The club-house will be the center and headquarters of 
all educational movements. Here the great educational 
lights and representative men from other professional or 
lay bodies can be received for conferences or interchange 
of ideas upon matters of educational interest. 

A large general and pedagogical library will meet the 
long felt needs of many teachers. Committee rooms 
and lecture rooms will provide for the reception of all the 
various educational associations and meetings which are 
now scattered hither and yon thruout the city. 

The idea of the committee in charge of this subject, 
is to provide a place for holding every lecture course, ex- 
tension course, and entertainment course, now given in 
various places, which are devoted to educational work. 

Besides these features which are primarily of educa- 
tional importance the building is to cont in all club 
features which are suitable or necessary for the comfort 
and interest of the profession. 

There are something like eleven thousand teachers in 
New York. To accommodate such a large body as would 
make use of such an institution, particularly on occasions 
when general public lectures are delivered or meetings 
and entertainments held, it will be necessary to have a 
large building in a central and readily accessible situa- 
tion. A site in such a location, preferably between 
Forty-second and Forty-ninth streets, will cost about 
$100,000 and the building itself, about $200,000 more. 
The running expenses of such a club would be between 
$15,000 and $20,000 a year. This annual sum it is 
proposed to secure from an income from rentals of parts 
of the buildings, bachelor apartments being the preferable 
solution of the difficulty. 

But the matter of raising.the necessary $200,000 or 
$300,000 is the work the committee of One Hundred is 
trying to meet at present. Three methods have been 
suggested to raise this sum: 

y subscriptions from the teachers of Greater New 
York. 
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By individual contributions or donations from inter- 
ested and public-spirited men in the community, and 
friends of the teachers. 

By giving some semi-public or educational character 
te the institution and thereby attracting donations of 
large amounts from men like Mr. Carnegie. 

The committee at present is receiving subscriptions 
from the teachers themselves as a result of a recent 
circular. It was thought best not to make the club into 
a stock company and to sell shares, for it seemed wiser 
for . to be equally active in the club which is equally 
for all. 

The enterprise has received the heartiest endorsement 
and support of leading members of the board of educa- 
tion and of the superintendents’ office, as well as of men 
prominent in the community at large. The teachers 
themselves are all in favor of the club, but oftentimes 
there seems to be some indifference which it is hard to 
meet, but the hearty financial support that is given it in 
some quarters shows that the project has the active 
support of the many. 

At present the committee has a fund of something 
like $16,000.. Since the circulars were sent out a short 
time ago, a number of subscriptions, averaging $25 from 
each teacher, have been sent in to the amount of $4,000. 
These are certainly generous offers for people of as moder- 
ate means as teachers, but they are only a few of the 
indications of the enthusiasm with which the project is 
hailed in some quarters. 

There have been some differences of opinion concern- 
ing the method of raising the required amount of money. 
Some of the teachers were averse to obtaining funds 
outside of the teaching force. The committee has at- 
tempted to discover the general view on this subject and 
the general trend of the opinions which have been sent 
in show that the teachers as a whole are completely in- 
different as to how the money is raised and would gladly 
accept outside help. 

Tentative plans for the proposed building have been 
drawn. They provide for a ground floor containing 
offices, an auditorium and a reception hall, a mezzanine 
floor for committee rooms, a second and third floor pro- 
viding dining and club rooms, a library and small meet- 
ing rooms. Above these floors may be six floors divided 
into three or four bachelor apartments for purpose of 
rental. 

All are agreed as to the immense benefits, social, pro- 
fessional, and material that will accrue to the teaching 
profession from the establishment of such an institution. 
Thus it is the duty of all to aid the committee in making 
the matter in its charge a financial possibility. The 
Committee of One Hundred is organized with District 
Supt. John Dwyer as chairman, and George H. Chatfield 
as secretary. 


PN 
Preparation for the Professions. 


Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, of New York uni- 
versity, in an address to the alumni of the University of 
Rochester, said this regarding the length of the college 
course: 


‘*If the students do not graduate from college till they are 
twenty-three, and spend three years in a professional school, 
they will have passed twenty-six, and if they — four 
years in professional study they will have passed twenty- 
seven before they gain even their professional degree. This 
is too great an age for the a in a profession, when 
we consider that no man can hope immediately upon begin- 
ning to earn a livelihood. I favor twenty-five years as a 
sufficiently advanced age for ee degree. What 
shall we do in order not to exceed this limit? 

‘*Two measures recommend themselves. First, the con- 
densing of the preparatory course so as to lower the average 
freshman age to eighteen, or even to seventeen, or one year 

ess than it is now. 

‘Second, the combining of a year of professional prepara- 
tion with the fourth year of the i leaving in this way 
— oe. years of law or theology to pursued and three 
of medicine. 
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‘‘ For the student of one profession I advocate the antici- 
pation in college of one. solid professional year. This is the 
medical profession. No other profession demands so long a 
course of study. It is entirely eee for a college of even 
moderate means to offer in its fourth year a course of study 
that should earn the man who has done this work well the 
right to enter the second year of the best college of medi- 


ine. 

‘The four years of college residence, however, is the most 
American fact in American education. It is un-American to 
surrender it. It is un-American to turn the college into a 
shuttle railway or mere Way station, where students trans- 
fer from the preparatory to the professional school.’’ 





It will be a long time before the people of this country 
will look upon the public school as a well-spring of mo- 
rality, as is suggested by Mr. C. H. Torsch in the Balti- 
more Sun. 

“If it is a duty that every child of the community 
should be taught to read,” says Mr. Torsch, “then a 
thousand times greater the duty that the child should 
learn to obey superiors, to respect the laws of the land, 
to render just value in return for what is received, to in- 
flict no pain upon others, to look upon falsehood as degra- 
dation, to idealize the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
I do not hesitate to affirm that this is the primary obli- 
gation of the state in education, while imparting reading, 
writing, mathematics, and geography are secondary ad- 
juncts.” 

Such a statement will be assented to in most cases, not 
because it is believed in, but because of a certain respect 
for morality, just as many more assent to statements in 
the pulpit. But in how many cases is there any attempt 
to find out whether the teacher is imparting moral educa- 
tion and how he is doing it? The official looks into the 
arithmetic class, but not into the morality class. Moral- 
ity is a secondary consideration. 





The letter concerning the girl graduates of our public 
schools presents a subject of great importance, and we 
commend it to the thoughtful attention of the president 
of the New York board of education. During the past 
ten years, to go back no further, there must have issued 
from the public schools of Greater New York 20,000 of 
these. It would be a noble thing if some philanthropic 
woman would organize these into associations and keep 
some track of them to see that they are doing well. One 
plan suggested by an experienced principal is that each 
woman principal have a clerk who shall visit the absent on 
account of sickness and be the secretary of the associated 
graduates. Some comprehensive and feasible plan is 
certainly needed. 





Rumors are flying about the streets of New York that 
the late visit of Governor Odell was for the purpose of 
consulting over the removal of certain persons holding 
office at Albany, who are charged with the serious crime 
of being Democrats. Among those who are said to be 
likely to be called on to yield their places to those of the 
Republican faith are Isaac H. Stout, supervisor of insti- 
tutes, andjThomas E. Finnegan, supervisor of examinations 
in the department of public instruction, the former drawing 
a salary of $4,000,the latter $3,000. 

In this connection a little tale coming from Indiana 
may be properly unfolded. A certain politician was visit- 
ing schools and making speeches, and in the true Amer- 
ican style, informing the lads that it was perfectly pos- 
sible for each of them to climb the ladder of fame and at 
last repose in the chair of the chief executive of the na- 
tion, the only thing being needed was to aim at this 
shining mark and keep everlastingly at it. At the close 
of his speech which he saw had roused a new ambition in 
their breasts, he asked, “Who of you will begin now and 
labor to become president of the United States?” The 
hands of all went up instantaneously except those of a 
small boy who began to shed copious tears. “And why 
don’t you want to be president?” said the orator. “I 
can’t,” said the boy, “I’m a Democrat.” 
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The Busy World. 


After several months of work in Dakota, an expedition 
sent out by Yale has prepared a section of cycads to be 
placed in the Yale Peabody museum. This section, 
which is considered the finest in the world, shows in 
great perfection many important facts in {the evolution 
of vegetable life. 


The council of the American Geographical society has 
awarded the Charles P. Daly gold medal to Robert E. 
Peary, the Arctic explorer. It was desired to recognize 
especially the achievement of Mr. Peary in his last ex- 
pedition, during which he outlined the northern exten- 
sion of the land masses at the north end of Greenland, 
and made the farthest north that has been reached in 
the American Arctic. 

Peary’s earlier achievements in North Greenland, dur- 
ing the years in which he lived among the Smith Sound 
natives, crossed the inland ice, and discovered the north- 
east coast, were recognized by conferring the Cullom 
gold medal on the explorer some years ago. 


It is now proposed to place the picture of General 
Grant in the Mississippi hall of fame. This is in recog- 
nition of his magnanimity at Appomattox, which has 
never been forgotten by the Southern people. 


The St. Louis Exposition is to present a systematic 
arrangement of higher education as presented by the 
leading universities of this country. The more impor- 
tant Western schools are to present a resume of their 
growth and development. Many of them will maintain 
working laboratories illustrating different processes. 
The Eastern institutions will generally make thoro de- 
partmental_exhibits. 


Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse, off{New York, has requested 
space in the St. Louis Exposition for an elaborate relief 
map of the Appalachian range. The map will include 
all that part which it is proposed to convert into a forest 
reserve, in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, and will follow the courses of 
the New and Great Kanawha rivers to Point Pleasant. 
The latter part of the map, it is hoped, will show the 
states of North Carolina and Virginia the importance of 
their co-operation with West Virginia and the federal 
government in controlling the floods which do so much 
damage in the Great Kanawha. 


Under the lead of Dr. Nansen $2,000,000 will be spent 
in making a careful survey and study of the geography 
of the ocean. 


It seems that the experiment has been tried in the 
Richmond, Va., high school of having a “ culture plate” 
kissed by the girls, and of observing the result after a 
few days. In all cases millions of bacteria would be 
found. Dr. H. Taylor, state chemist, is positive that 
much harm may result from kissing, especially if one of 
the parties is a consumptive. Dr. Ware has introduced 
an “ anti-kissing” bill. 

Fossils with prejudices against the advantages of the 
higher education of females may continue to shake their 
wise heads even after reading about the two young women 
in Radcliffe college who are running a bakery in Cambridge 
to make perfect bread. They have succeeded beyond their 
hopes and tho the shop runs day and night the loaves are 
_ too few to meet the demand. 


The first American university club in England was or- 
ganized in London on December 6, by graduates of Cor- 
nell university. As illustrating the practical value of 
American training, nearly all the forty members of the 
new club are engaged in London in mechanical, electrical, 
and engineering work. 


Philippine Money. 


Congress proposes that the unit of money in the Philip- 
pines shall be a gold peso of the value of fifty cents; to 
coin seventy-five million silver pesos of 416 grains, to be 
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legal tender;,to coin fifty, twenty, and ten centavo pieces 
(value 25, 10, and 5 cents) to be legal tender for less 
than ten dollars. Thefcurrency is to be on the gold 
basis, the silver peso to be kept on a par with the gold 
peso, 

Ending of Parliament. 


Parliament § was prorogued December 18. While 
much of the time was taken up {with the education bill 
the king made no reference to it in his speech. He re- 
ferred to Venezuela, Japan, the sugar convention, South 


- Africa, to the proclamation of his successions in India, 


but he made no reference to education. Well, it is a 
ticklish matter, we agree. But with us education is an 
all-important subject. 


|The Proposed Postal Change. 


The proposal of the third assistant postmaster general 
to exclude from second class mail rates all except daily, 
tri-weekly, semi-weekly, and weekly newspapers, has no 
basis in principle. To charge a paper four cents a pound 
because it is issued once a month instead of four times 
is wholly unjust; it is a punishment for not coming out 
four times in the month. There are certain publications 
that should come out daily; there are others that repre- 
sent other phases of our life of a more condensed char- 
acter—these are weeklies; there are others that take a 
still broader survey, they omit news but expand discus- 
sions that are but partially broached in the weeklies— 
these come out once a month. But all these have one 
= to give expression to thought valuable in our national 
ife. 

We trust every educational monthly will take up this 
matter and see that this great injustice is not inflicted. 
The weekly papers are omitted because of their vast po- 
litical power; it is the weeklies that elect the members 
of Congress. But the educational monthlies have power, 
too. They are addressed to a class that minister to the 
needs of twenty-five million of children. 

Postmaster Madden makes recommendation that we 
heartily agree to—that the P. O. department carry books 
and merchandise at a lower rate—at four cents; the 
former now pay eight cents and the latter sixteen. The 
express companies now carry both these classes for $1.25 
per 100 Ib., where the P. O. charge $8 and $16. If the 
express companies can do it profitably so can the P. O. 

There is no reason in the classification now made. 
Why should a book weighing four lbs. be charged sixteen 
cents and merchandise of the same weight be charged 
thirty-two cents? There should be a simplification; put 
all into three classes, (1) written matter, (2) periodicals, 
(3) merchandise—this to include books. 

We urge all educational editors to see that their repre- 
sentatives in Congress do not allow the injustice pro- 
posed to the monthlies. 


Our Manufacturing Exports. 


The United States bureau of statistics has prepared”a 
report which shows that at present one-third of the ex- 
ports of this country are made up of manufactures. The 
most interesting feature of this fact is that the chief 
market for our manufactures is in Europe, the great man- 
ufacturing section of the world. A fourth of the total 
exports of manufactures goes to the rest of North Amer- 
ica. 

Five great articles from the bulk of the exportations 
of manufactures from the United States to Europe—cop- 
per, mineral oil, iron, and steel, leather, and agricultural 
implements. 


Football Casualties for 1902. 


Dead ssid , : , . . 1a 

Fatally injured tes P . ' 1 

Seriously injured . ; . 85 
LAST YEAR’S RECORD. 

Dead F ‘ . ‘ . éis28 

Seriously injured ‘ ; . : 75 
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The teachers in many parts of the country aroused 
about twenty-five years ago to the need of making teach- 
ing a profession, and many bought books and studied 


very actively. There was a decided change in their atti- 
tude. This was undoubtedly a correct movement, but it 
_is a question I have turned over in my mind a good 
many times whether there is not a more essential move- 
ment needed, and if THE JOURNAL will allow mel will 
give my thought. 

We are going at a great pace in this country—all 
admit that ; lots of persons are making money ; but mor- 
ally we are not in a healthy condition. I believe: this 
and have yet to find a seriously thinking person who does 
not also think in this way. In other words, our prog- 
ress is in mechanics and not in ethics. We are sailing 
too near the breakers ; we must tack ship and sail on 
another course. 

Can the teachers effect this? I say they can. There 
are to-day 600,000 of all kinds of teachers at work and 
if all of them will do a little much may be effected. At 
the present time the homes are not reached and in the 
cities no attempt is made to do this. Now let me be 
somewhat personal. Iam earning my own living, work- 
ing from eight until five. Two evenings a week I meet a 
class of girls employed in stores and shops ; these are all 
graduates of the public schools ; they know how to read, 
write, and cast up accounts ; more than this scarcely 
nothing. 

The fact oppresses me that there is no one now to care 
for the future of those girls. I ask and find out that 
they attended “ School No.—” ; they usually remem- 
ber the principal’s name, but not always. True, they 
live at home most of them; but what preparation are 
they making for their future? My class is connected 
with a church ; in its Sunday school I met last year two 
girls aged about fifteen and asked them to call on me. They 
did so and told me of others who would like to come. I 
allowed them to bring two each ; these six were allowed 
to bring one each. [ suppose I could have got together 
a company of 100. 

One evening they do sewing and darning for them- 
selves ; few can darn their stockings neatly. While this 
is being done one reads; this is from an amusing book. 
Then I give a little lecture on some interesting subject ; 
then there is a social period. 

Now it may be said that all these .could go to night 
schools and thus be improved. Some have tried this. 
but few of these girls can spare more than two evenings 
in a week ; they aid at home in various ways. One girl is 
the oldest of seven children ; when she arrives home at 
night from the shop she sets to work to cook the dinner, 
etc. Itis an effort to come to this class even twice in 
the week. 

I have asked of all of the class whether their teachers 
ever called on them after graduation, and have yet to 
find an instance where this has been done. The teachers 
and the board of education seem to feel that enough has 
been done when they give out certificates of graduation. 
But is this enough? 

If you will allow me I will urge the board of educa- 
tion to lay out plans for the girl graduates of the com- 
mon schools of New York. When I graduated from a 
normal school I promised I would write once a year at 
least to the principal telling about myself and this I have 
done, and it has been of great good tome. So I would 
have these girl graduates do and be looked after. 

In other words, I would have the teachers become 
humantarian as well as pedagogical. Mrs. Booth lately 
said: “‘ The schools are certainly doing a great work, but 
as yet it seems that their main purpose is to enable the 
youth to struggle harder with their surroundings.” 

The world seems to be aware there is a struggle going 
on, but each is so intent on his own affairs that he does 
not stop to pick up the “ wearied in the march of life.’ 
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I am not asking for money or clothing and such things. 
I ask that these graduates, leaving school often with 
wreaths, bouquets, and white dresses should be aided to 
become the noble women they were inspired to be in the 
schools. Is it not a worthy object? 

New York City. E. MARIA TOWNSEND. 

BPR 
A Better Spirit. 

There certainly is a better spirit in the schools than 
there was when I first began to visit them. I find more 
refinement and courtesy than formerly. There is less 
reign of force and more of the intellectual and moral in 
the teacher’s operations. Ten years ago I rarely saw a 
book on education on the teacher’s desk; now it is rare 
not to see one. I find the publications of E. L. Kellogg 
& Company in the better schools, and they are always 
praised. 

One of the features apparent is the devotion for life to 
teaching. When I used to show books to a teacher she 
would say, “I only expect to teach this term out.” 
If I introduced a set of books they would stay in but a 
short time. This leads to more permanence in the ten- 
ure of an adoption. Of course women marry and give 
up teaching, but even among women teachers there is 
more permanence; this is due to the normal schools. A 
good normal school graduate is pretty sure of a good place 
and will not marry unless she is sure to do much better. 

The teachers’ institutes are quite different, too—they 
proceed now upon business principles. In some counties 
I find a county superintendent that gets the would-be- 
teachers in a separate class and drills them in a thoro 
manner. In some counties the class is organized into a 
school and one is made to teach and then she or he is 
criticised; then another one tries it. 

I think the county superintendents are of a better 
class, too; I have seen some pretty poor timber made into 
these officers. At one institute a teacher read an essay 
and referred to Colonel Parker. The superintendent said, 
“Parker? Parker? Yes, he knows all about it.” He 
thought it was a politician by that name that went to the 
legislature. 

But, Mr. Editor, there are things that might be great- 
ly improved yet. There is too much politics; a great 
deal too much. For instance, I found a very able man 
teaching at a very moderate salary. Not being a wire 
puller, the best position in the county was given to an in- 


ferior man. How this can be changed I cannot see at 
present. Good teachers are usually poor wire pullers. 
Kansas. E. C. S. 
BP 


Why Dreary ? 

In the debate in parliament over the new education 
bill one of the speakers referred to education as a “dreary 
subject.” No doubt, a good many felt this to be a true 
description. There are reasons for it. Education is sup- 
ported by public taxation and hence forms one of the 
themes of political debate by men who know nothing at 
all about it. In this stage of evolution we are at present 
with some signs of radical improvement. 

There should be a board of educational men, experts 
if you please, to whom the important matter of educa- 
tion should be referred, and their recommendations 
should be adopted as far as courses of study, etc., are 
concerned. The amount of money to be erpended would 
rightly be directed by the political machinery. 

There is still another cause for “ dreariness” and that 
is the half-heartedness of many of those who teach. Not 
long since a reporter for a daily press, while interview- 
ing the principal of a girls’ grammar school, was sur- 
prised to hear her say, “It is a hateful business; I hate 
it; I engage in it because I must.” This was a case of 
antagonism, but there are many who have no love for it; 
they merely endure the society of children and youth. If 
it is “dreary” for them how must it be for the pupils! 
The reason that so few go from the primary to the gram- 
mar classes is that. they have had all they can stand of 
“ dreary” school days. 
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The important element in teaching is love. Once the 
master went around with a strap or good-sized ruler in 
his hand, and lueky was the boy who did not get aclip or 
two daily. It was hard to induce the teacher to give up 
the idea of whipping in school. A change has taken 
place for the better; there is a kindlier feeling towards 
the boys who attend the schools. But still the school ia not 
yet identified enough with the home, and so the efforts of 
THE JOURNAL to bring the parents into the school sphere 
must be encouraged; there is a great field here which has 
never been touched. E. E. REDWooD. 

Baltimore. 


PON 


Pen and Ink Work. 
(Continued from page 687.) 


As in the previous tiny sketch, those who are compe- 
tent may color a penciled sketch of this design, and if 
desirable it can with ribbons become the actual cover of 
their book of “Winter Studies” 
in pen and ink.' 

V. The border design which 
may be planned and executed. 
may show a black, a white, and 
a gray effect. The gray tone 
may be produced in two ways: 
either by mixing a little water 
with the ink and applying the 
wash with a brush, or it may be 
obtained by lightly drawn lines 
made by a pen; fine dots will 
also give the same effect. One 
child may choose to execute the * Fig. 3 
leaves in black and have the sie 
berries in the light tones; another will decide to have 
the berries in the black tone and the leaves will remain 
light. Since the berries are the important part of the 
composition, it may be well to execute this prominent 
feature in black. By adopting this method the eye is at 
once directed to the important part of the work and 
children cannot too-early be impressed with the impor- 
tance of observing this old established law. 

VI. The wall paper design may be attempted after 
proficiency is gained in the previous work. Papers for 
this work should be of generous size; a paper nine 




















Fig. 4.—Design for a book cover. 
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Fig. 6.—Design for wall paper. 


inches wide and twelve inches long is as small as should 
be used. The space to be occupied by the border should 
be ruled off and the paper then may. be ruled off in two 
or in three-inch squares according to the size of the 
repeating design chosen. Great accuracy in measure- 
ments must be observed. Shading may be used and 
when completed, this design will afford much satisfac- 
tion to any patient pupil. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Dr. Northrup on Football. 


f President Cyrus Northrup, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has given this as 
an a of his views concerning 
football: 

‘‘Football is, on the whole, desirable 
tho not lacking some features that are to 
be regretted. 

‘* Self-possession, courage, promptness, 
strict obedience, temperance, alertness, 
quick perception, manly resolution and 
vigor are all cultivated, and doubtless 
other good qualities which I have not 
specifically named. The intellectual 
training received by the team at the 
hands of a good coach is quite equal to 
that received in many class-rooms, in- 
volving, as it does, the essence of mathe- 
matical correctness and combinations. ”’ 


Education of the Forefathers. 


President Charles F. Thwing, of 
Western Reserve university, in a recent 
address, spoke on the lack of education 
among the Pilgrim Fathers. 

‘These men were not educated,’’ he 
said. ‘‘No member of the Mayflower 
company was a university graduate. 
Elder Brewster had for a time been at 
Cambridge, but he had not taken his 
degree. The contrast between the lack 
of higher education among the Pilgrims 
and its high place among those coming 
to the Bay colony is most significant. 
Among the 21,000 who came to Boston 
and its neighborhood before 1640, was 
found as large a tg voter of college 
graduates as could found probably in 
any similar population in the world. The 

aduates came largely from old Cam- 

ridge, and especially from Emanuel 
college. These were the men who, in 
1636, and within six years after the land- 
ing of many, had established Harvard 


college. But the Pilgrims were distin- 
guished for the emphasis they placed 
upon religion sound morality. The 
religious and ethical forces of the Pil- 
grims, joined with a similar power from 
the Bay colony, together with the educa- 
tional forces of the Puritans, entered in- 
to American life and helped to constitute 
the American state and community.”’ 


A Farmers’ School Car. 


The agricultural department of the 
University of Missouri is to hold a num- 
ber of farmers’ institutes in various 
arts of the state. An exhibition car 
eature will add much to the interest 
and value of these a 

If this plan works to the satisfaction 
of all parties interested, the board of 
agriculture will make this exhibition car 
a prominent feature in all the institute 
work in the state. Thus, if the meetings 
are to be held in a section of the state 
where the live stock industry is a promi- 
nent feature the college representative 
specimens of improved breeds will be 
taken. 

In those sections of the state where 
dairying dominates, the car will 
equipped along this line and be virtually 
a traveling dairy school. In the horti- 
cultural sections of the state the car will 
be equipped by the horticultural depart- 
ment with spray pumps, spray material, 
various fruits, different kinds of trees 
and plants, so as to give practical dem- 
onstrations in the modern methods of 
controlling the insect pests and fungus 
diseases, and in the planting and pruning 
of orchards. 


Reading for Farmers’ Wives. 


There has been sustained at Cornell 
university for two years a reading course 


for farmers’ wives, under the extension 
department of the College of Agriculture. 
It is free to residents of the state of 
New York who are interested in reading 
and studying home problems. In con- 
nection with the reading lessons, study 
clubs have been formed among e 
women and in small groups of rural house- 
wives for the consideration of economic 
subjects. 

The demands upon the farmer’s wife 
require that she be an all-round, practi- 
cal housekeeper, and for this reason she 
finds it to her advantage to study the 
conservation of time, strength, and money 
in managing her household affairs. The 
course is also extended to others than 
rural housewives in the state who are 
interested in home economics. 

The seventh of the series of lessons 
treats of the practical duties of the house, 
with suggestions of the best ways of doing 
them, —sweeping, cleaning, making beds 
and setting the table. 

For membership in this course, address 
the Farmers’ Wives’ ~~; Course, 
Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Co-Education in Syracuse. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Chan. James R. Day 
of Syracuse university is attempting to 
formulate some plan to restrict the num- 
ber of social affairs at the university. 
Syracuse university has been coeduca- 
tional since it was founded. During the 
past few years evils have grown out of 
this relation, which the authorities think 
need correcting. Chief among them is 
the number of dances and parties given 
by the young women. 

The effect of this extreme social life is 
demoralizing. The socially inclined stu- 
dents after a dance cut classes indiscrim- 
inately, or if ‘they do report, are sleepy 
and uninterested. 





Coming Meetings. 


Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to 
notify the editor of dates of meetings, election of officers, 


and errors or omissions in this list. 


Dec. 22-23.—Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association, at 


Fort Smith. 


Dec. 22-24.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Col- 


orado Springs. 


Dec. 22-24.—Washington State Teachers’ Association at 


Seattle. 


Dec. 22-24.—Oklahoma Territorial Association at Oklaho- 


ma City. J. M. Holcomb, president. 


Dec. 26-27. —North Texas Colored Teachers’ Association, at 


Gainesville. 


Dec. 26-29—Commercial Teachers’ Federation at Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


Trenton. 
Orlando. 
Baton Rouge. 
Louis. 


apolis. 


field. 


at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dec. 30-31.—Maine State Teachers’ Assoc’n, at Waterville. 
Dec. 29-31.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 


Dec. 29-Jan. 1.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at 
Dec. 29-31.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Dec. 29-31.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at St. 
J. A. Whiteford, Moberly, president. 

Dec. 29-31.—Texas State Teachers’ Association, at Austin. 
Dec. 29-31. —Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indian- 
Dec. 29-31.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
Dec. 29-31.— Wisconsin State Teachers’ and County Super- 


intendents Associations, at Milwaukee. 
Dec. 29-31.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 





Dec. 26-30.—American Historical Association, at Phila- 
delphia. Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, president. 

Dec. 29-31.—New York State Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 29-31.—New York State Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Orson Warren, Elmira, president, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 29-31.—New York State Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence. Richard A. Searing, Rochester Normal Training school, 
president, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 30-31.—New York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Dr. William Hallock, Columbia university, president, 
at Syracuse. 

Dec. 29-31.— 
at Mitchell. 

Dec. 29-31.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association, at Weiser. 

Dec. 29-31.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at To- 
peka. Joseph H. Hill, president. 

Dec. 29-31.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Bozeman. 

. Dec. 30-31.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at 
inaw. 
ec. 29-Jan. 3.—California Teachers’ Association, at Los 
Angeles. A. E. Shumate, president. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 2.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
at Lincoln. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 2.—Minnesota State Educational Association, 
at St. Paul. 

Dec. . 29-31.—Association of American Universities, at 
Columbia university, New York. 


South Dakota State Educational Association, 





™ Dec. 29-31.—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at 
argo. 

Dec. 30-31.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines. Charles Eldred Shilton, president, Indianola; W. 
F. Barr, secretary, Des Moines. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 2.—Minnesota State Educational Association, 
at St. Paul. S. J. Race, president; J. C. Bryant, secretary; 
E. T. Carroll, treasurer. 

Jan. 22-24—North Carolina Association of City Superinten- 
dents, at Raleigh, N. C. 

Jan. 22-24.—North Carolina Association of City Superin- 
tendents, at Raleigh, N. C. 

Feb. 10-11.—Department of City and Borough Superin- 
tendence of Pennsylvania, at Harrisbu 

Feb. 12-13.—Department of School 
vania, at Harrisburg. 

Feb. 24-26.—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

a uly 6-10.—National Educational Association, at Boston, 
ass. 


5 
irectors of Pennsyl- 


CHRISTMAS WEEK. 
Ohio State Association of Township Superintendents at 
Columbus. . H. Barnes, Osborn, president. 
Ohio State Association of School Examiners, at Columbus. 
Edwin M. Craig, Sabina, a. 
Southern Association of Elocutionists, at Atlanta, Ga. 





The fact that most diseaaes arise from an impure or low condition of 
the blood, is fully proven by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The executive committee of the board 
of education has decided to grant appli- 
cations for the use of school buildings for 
Sunday concerts. General Wingate, rep- 
resenting the majority of the committee, 
declared that, despite the protests of the 
clergy, the concerts are elevating and 
wholesome for the people. The school- 
rooms are vacant on Sundays and as the 
cost is very slight there is no reason why 
bone 4 should not be utilized for the public 
welfare. 


The position of male supervisor of 
physica ag aay se boys’ classes is to be 
created by the board of education in the 
near future. 


The new electrical engineering depart- 
ment of Union college will begin work on 
Jan. 1 under the direction of Charles P. 
Steinmetz and additional instructors. 


_ The department of fine arts of Pratt 
institute is to hold an exhibition of land- 
scapes and portraits by Robert Henri 
from Dec. 18 to Jan. 31. Mr. Henri has 
made New York his residence after spend- 
ing many yearsin Paris, Italy, and Spain. 
He has exhibited at the Salon and Champs 
de Mars, one of his exhibits being pur- 
chased by the French government for the 
gallery of the Luxembourg. 


Fire broke out in an old building at 569 
Driggs avenue, Williamsburg, as a 
branch of P. S. No. 17, during the after- 
noon session of Dec. 17. 

There were 180 little girls, ranging in 
age from seven to eleven years, in the 
four class-rooms at the time. The fire 
drill was at once started, and altho the 
fire had attained great headway, the 
children reached the street in safety. A 
panic was narrowly averted thru the cool 
work of the teachers. 

The mothers of many of the girls, 
hearing of the fire, ran to the school- 
house and acted hysterically until they 
were convinced that their children were 
safe. The damage to the building will 
reach $5,000. 


Solomon Wolf, professor of drawing in 
New York university, has retired from 
active duty. He will do some little 
teaching, for the present, as professor 
emeritus. 


The pus schools are having con- 
siderable difficulty in securing coal. 
Some schools have resorted to a half-day 
session while others have been obliged to 
close entirely until more coal could be 
supplied. Superintendent Simmons says 
there is coal enough on the docks, but 
pone trucks to draw it cannot be pro- 
cured. 


Examinations. 


Dean J. E. Russell, of Teachers col- 
lege, spoke before the High School 
Teachers’ Association, on December 13, 
on the subject ‘‘The Value of Examina- 
tions.’’ He said in part: 

‘‘Examination must have a place in 
every scheme of instruction. Instruction 
ean proceed only when the extent and 
— of the learner’s knowledge is 

efinitely understood. Examinations of 
a Sornal wort are often desirable for the 
sake both of the teacher and the pupil. 
But such examinations are given by 
teachers within the school or school sys- 
tem primarily for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Examinations by those outside the 
school, especially when given for the pur- 
pose of — a pupil’s ability to 
undertake an entirely new course of in- 
struction, have no educational value for 
the pupil which cannot be secured equally 
well in some less reprehensible way. 
Such examinations, however, are practi- 
cally necessary when intellectual attain- 
ment is not the only aim of the school 
instruction, and both necessary and in- 
evitable when that instruction is in- 


efficient. My sole object is to show that 
such examinations have no especial edu- 
cational value for those who are examined. 
They do have a distinct value in our 
school system, and must be retained un- 
til some better plan is found for keeping 
week schools up to grade and for the 
elimination of bad teaching. The scheme 
of Demy —— examination is alto- 

ether a matter of temporary expediency. 
ft tests merely the candidate’s store of 
learning and to some extent his ability to 
use it. It does not measure his intellec- 
tual desires, his moral strength, or his 
esthetic tastes.’’ 


Teachers Fight By-Law. 

Mr. Ira Leo Bamberger, a former 
member of the board of education, 
has been engaged by the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association and the Brooklyn 
Class Teachers’ Organization to bring 
suit to restrain the board from putting 
into operation a by-law passed last June 
which provides for re-examination for 
promotion. It is alleged that the new 
rule violates license A, of Brooklyn, and 
license 2, of New York city, issued prior 
to June. These two licenses entitle the 
holder to teach in all the upper grades of 
a grammar school. 

e rule provides that to be eligible 
for promotion to any grade in the last 
two years of the school course applicants 
must pass an examination and be placed 
on an eligible list from which appoint- 
ments will be made. 

It is contended that the ruleis contrary 
to the charter and that the city superin- 
tendent and the board of education have 
no right to accomplish by indirection that 
which cannot be obtained by law. 


Temperance Instruction. 


The New York State Central Com- 
mittee on scientific temperance instruc- 
tion in public schools has made an inves- 
tigation of the complaints, by the State 
Science Teachers’ Association, concern- 
ing the system of teaching physiolo 
and hygiene in the public schools. The 
gist of the report is as follows: 

There is no contradiction, as has been 
claimed, between the facts of physiology 
as taught in the universities and medical 
schools and those taught in the public 
schools. The theory of Professor At- 
water that alcohol, in small quantities, 
can be used like sugar, starch, and fat 
for generating heat and muscular power, 
according tothis investigation, is neither 
‘‘ upheld by science nor by common 
experience. ’’ The attitude of the 
teachers is nothing but a ‘‘specious plea 
for moderate drinking,’’ and their argu- 
ment for itis dangerous and fallacious. 

The report states that the parents are 
generally enthusiastic concerning the 
study of hygiene. Most of them believe 
that this study leads their children to 
take better care of themselves, by in- 


sisting on proper ventilation, objecting 
to bad water, and commenting on the 
aughts. 


evils of improper — and cold 
This teaching certain y leads children to 
resist more strongly the temptations of 
tobacco and drink, appealing to their 
self respect and making bad habits ab- 
horrent to them. 

In reply to the teachers’ suggestions 
for improving the law, the report de- 
clares that the law should not be modified 
so as to give the teachers more freedom 
in their way of imparting knowledge ; 
that authors of text-books now have 
adequate freedom in the arrangement of 
temperance matter; that there is no 
evidence to show the necessity of the 
lower grade pupils having possession of 
text-books, and that the teachers were 
wrong when they said a pupil entered 
the high school with less interest in hy- 
giene and physiology if he had studied it 
in the primary grades. 

The report concludes by stating that 
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the large majority of the common school 
teachers believe in these studies and that 
there is no reasonable arguments for 
changing the present law. 


Inheritance Tax Moneys 
Returned. 

Teachers college has received $20,000 
from the Treasury Department in return 
for the inheritance tax collected upon a 

uest of $200,000 made to the college 
by Mrs. Carolyn S. Macy. The tax took 
$30,000 away, but as a result of the 
amendment recently made by Con 
the full amount has been return 
has not been decided whether the money 
will be applied to the endowment fund or 
whether it will go toward raising the sum 
of $440,000 which must be obtained before 
Mr. Rockefeller’s recent gift of $500,000 
becomes available. 


$40,000 for Kindergarten. 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the 
New York Kindergarten Association, it 
was announced that John D. Archbold, 
had given $40,000 for the endowment 
of a kindergarten in memory of his 
daughter, Mrs. Frances Dana Walcott. 

President Hamilton W. Mabie said that 
there are 150 kindergartens in the public 
schools, and that twenty-two of them 
are directed and supported by the asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia university, and Richard Watson 
Gilder spoke briefly, extolling the value 
of the kindergarten system of education. 


Recent Deaths. 


Miss Louise Brisbin Dunn, a tutor in 
the department of botany, of Barnard 
college, died on December 18. She was 
| oeneye 9 from Barnard in 1897 with the 

egree of A.B. and in 1899 she received 
the degree of A.M. from Columbia uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Charles K. Adams, the widow of 
former president Adams, of Wisconsin 
state university, died recently. The uni- 
versity will benefit heavily according to 
the provisions contained in her will. 


Mrs. Mary C. Goucher, founder of the 
Women’s college, of Baltimore, one of 
the leading colleges of the South for 
young women, died in Baltimore en De- 
cember 19. She was the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher, the president 
of the college, thru whom she spent large 
sums to endow the institution. 


Judge Alexander Martin, dean of the 
law department of Missouri university, 
died, on December 15, at his home in 
Columbia, Mo. He was a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and of Harvard 
university and he had a wide reputation 
as a writer on legal subjects. 


Death of Miss Fernald. 


Friends of Rev. James C. Fernald will 
be grieved to learn of the sudden death 
on December 18, at his home in West 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., of 
his eldest daughter, Mary G. She was a 
young woman of the highest promise and 
of the loveliest Christian character. She 
was a graduate of the art department of 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn, had been 
supervisor of art in the schools of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where she won excep- 
tional success, and had begun with the 
brightest prospects her work in a like 
situation in the schools of Westfield, N. J. 
Ambitious and deeply conscientious, she 
undertook an amount of work that over- 
taxed her strength, so that in spite of all 
that care and skill could do, the young 
life failed. A wide circle of loving 
friends sympathize with the sorrowing 
family in their sad bereavement. But 
the beautiful Christian life of the earnest 
years sheds its light thru the gloom and 
cheers with the trust that the weary one 
has found rest in the infinite sheltering 
love of her Savior and her God. 
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Educational New England. 


Four of the eight candidates of the 
Public School Association for membershi 
on the Boston school board were hunted. 
This continues the control of the board 
by men selected by that association whose 

- aim is a purely non-partisan administra- 
tion of the schools, simply doing that 
which promises the most for the educa- 
tion of the pupils in every instance. 


At the last meeting of the corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Prof. Elihu Thomson, of Lynn, 
was elected non-resident professor of ap- 
plied electricity. He has for several 
years n a lecturer upon this subject, 
and will continue to lecture much as 
heretofore. The election to the professor- 
5 is a deserved tribute to his standing 
and ability. 

Mr. Percival Lowell, director of the 
Lowell observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
was also elected to the non-resident pro- 
fessorship of astronomy. He will give 
lectures upon astronomy at such times 
and upon such conditions as may seem 
best. This year it will be a course of 
six, dealing mainly with the solar sys- 
tem, but ending with one upon ‘‘cosmog- 
ony.’’ 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. —Miss Lillian Rey- 
nolds has resigned her position in the 
Latin school. 


Miss Margaret B. Wellington has been 
appointed master’s assistant in the Har- 
vard school. 


Miss Waitie M. Nash and Harriet F. 
Savin have been appointed teachers in 
the Harvard school. Miss Gertrude F. 
Sullivan in the Gaunett school; Miss 
Ellen M. Borne in the Boardman school; 
— ~— Lillian W. Davis in the Talbot 
school. 


The directors of the Fair Haven, Conn., 
and Westville railroad have decided to 
allow school children to ride on all their 
lines for half the regular rate of fare. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The library of 
Brown university has lately received a 
gift of sixty fine books from the heirs of 
the late Elbridge Smith, of the class of 


1841, for twenty-four years the principal 
of the Dorchester high school. ey are 
a complete set of Milton’s works, his 
life by several different authors, and 
criticisms upon his writings. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—About 100 school 
buildings have been closed because they 
— be properly heated thru lack of 
uel. 


Kenyon L. Butterfield, instructor in 
rural sociology at the University of 
Michigan, has accepted the position of 
resident of the Rhode Island State Col- 
ege of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, 
at Kingston, R. I 


Professor W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan 
university, has been allowed $5,000, by 
the Carnegie institute at Washington, 
for the prosecution of inquiries with the 
respiration calorimeter. The special ob- 
ject is the study of the relation of oxygen 
to the anmial economy. 


Schoolmasters Preparing for 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club had a dinner at Hotel Brunswick on 
December 14, having for discussion the 
coming meeting of The National Educa- 
tional Association in July. 

President Eliot spoke particularly upon 
the size of the coming meeting, an 
called upon the various teachers of the 
vicinity to aid in entertaining the twelve 
thousand, or more, who would be visitors 
in the city. Particularly will it depend 
upon the lady teachers to see that they 
are properly and carefully lodged. 

President Eliot also spoke of the plan 
of making all addresses short, not to ex- 
ceed half an hour at the most, since he 
does not think that it is in the power of 
any man to speak upon a topic at greater 
length to the profit of listeners. Then 
he was perplexed with several questions 
of procedure. Should there be several 
short speeches to follow the one main ad- 
dress, or only a second of considerable 
length? Upon this, as well as upon the 
program itself, the speaker hoped for ad- 
vice from the teachers which should prove 
efficient assistance. 


d buildin 
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President ‘Charles H. Keyes, of the 
American Institute of Instruction, prom- 
ised all possible assistance from his so- 
ciety. For one thing, all dues would be 
remitted for the year, so allo 
usual annual income to go to the N. E. A. 


Billings Bequests. 


The executors of the estate of the late 
Robert C. Billings announce that, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his will, they 
will distribute $1,000,000 among charitable 
and educational institutions. The latter 
institutions benefited are: 

Bates college, Berea college, Welles- 
ley college, Tuskegee institute, Lincoln 
university, Cumberland, Tenn.; Fisk uni- 
versity, Atlanta ae, Fairmount 
college, Wichita, Kan.; os Percy (S. 
C.) institute; Meadville Theological sem- 
inary, Phillips Exeter academy, wT 
school, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Abbot acad- 
emy, Andover. 

Included in the public bequests are 
$100,000 to Harvard college, $100,000 to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, $50,000 to the Institute of Technol- 
ogy to found a ‘‘ Billings Student Fund.”’ 
Any student receiving benefit is ex- 

ected to abstain from the use of alco- 
ol and tobacco. 


Bowdoin Library Building. 


BRUNSWICK, ME.—The new library 
of Bowdoin college, the gift of 
Gen. Thomas Hamlin Hubbard, of New 
York, of the class of 1857, is nearly 
ready for occupancy, tho its dedication 
will be postponed until the next com- 
mencement. The main portion of the 
structure is 176 feet long and 46 wide, 
with a tower 30 feet square and 100 feet 
in height rising from the center. This 
ortion contains an alumni room and a 
ecture hall, with smaller rooms for peri- 
odical rooms, faculty room, president 
and registrar’s offices, and recitation 
rooms designed particularly for advanced 
instruction. In the rear at the center is 
a wing 90 feet by 46, with five floors for 
a stack room. It contains 100 book 
cases with a capacity for 160,000 volumes. 
The general plan of the building was 
made by Prof. H. L. Koufman, the 
librarian of Brown university. 





INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY J» 


By GWILLIAM C. STEWENS, Vniversity of Kansas 


This new Botany for high schools and colleges presents in attractive form the best features 
of a modern course in botany, combining laboratory directions, descriptive chapters and dis- 


cussions, and illustrations of the fundamental laws of plant life. 


The method is consistently 


inductive and much stress is laid on care and accuracy in laboratory work. An unusual amount 
of space is devoted to common flowering plants that may be procured easily during spring 


months. 


schools that has yet appeared.” 


Dr. C. H. CLARK, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H.: 
“The book is right in line with the most modern tendencies of 
botensent teaching. It is,in my opinion, the best Botany yet pub- 
ished.” 


Dr. JOHN W. HARSHBERGER, Department of Botany, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania: 


“A splendid book and destined to fill an important place in the sec- 


ondary schools of our country.” 


Dr. RopNney H. TRUE, Plant Physiologist, Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


“ Tregard the book as a strong one, and accordingly anticipate wide 
use forit. It1is built on modern lines and is a good exposition of the 


elements of botany as now unde: % 


New York 
Boston 





The illustrations are original and abundant. 
With Analytical Key and Flora, 576 pages, $1.50. 


Pror. V. M. SPALDING, University of Michigan: 
“Allin al!, it seems to me the best book on the subject for high 


versity: 


W. B. CUMMINGS, 
Maine: 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. C. HEATH ©@® CO., Publishers 


Without Key and Flora, 448 pages, $1.25. 
Dr. D. M. MoTtTieR, Department of Botany, Indiana Uni- 
“Of the elementary books on botany now on the market, I believe 
that Prof. Stevens’s is by far the best.” 


PROF. FREDERICK H. BILLINGS, Louisiana State University: 


_ The book unquestionably commends itself as worthy of a position 
in the first ranks of text-books on elementary botany.” 


C. L. HAyYEs, Prin. State Normal School, Florida. 
‘** An excellent book and well adapted to general school use.” 


Department of Botany, University of 


“It is the most attractive book of the kindI have seen. I do not 
hesitate to give my unqualified commendation of it.” 


Chicago 
London 
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Free to Everyone 





A Priceless Book Sent 
Free For the Asking. 





Piles Cured Without Cutting, Danger or 
Detention from Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


mid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a package. Thous- 
ands have been quickly cured. Ask your 
druggist for a package of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, or write for our little book which 
tells all about the cause and cure of piles. 
Write po name and address plainly on 
a postal card, mail to the Pyramid Drug 
Co., Marshall, Mich., and you will re- 
ceive the book by return mail. 


Here and There. 


The Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
will hold its annual session at Des 
Moines on December 30, 31, Janu- 
ary 1 and 2. Among the addresses at the 
general sessions will be these: ‘‘Grades 
of Thinking and Thinking in the Grades, ’’ 
by Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent 





of public instruction of Pennsylvania; 
‘‘Our Duty to the Public Schools,’’ by 
Orville T. Bright, county superintendent, 


Cook county, Illinois; ‘‘ Oral Hygiene,’’ 
by Dr. I. P. Wilson, of Iowa; a ““The 
Group Morality of Children,’’ by Dr. 
George E. Vincent, of Chicago univer- 
sity. The convention will be divided into 
the following departments for special 
sessions: 

College, normal, and secondary, county 
superintendents, elementary, and graded- 
primary, and kindergarten. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Charles Eldred Shelton, In- 
dianola; secretary, W. F. Barr, Des 
+ = treasurer, G. W. Samson, Cedar 

alls. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—With some sources 
me to be heard from, the profits of the 

azaar in aid of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment fund amount to over $36,000. It is 
almost certain that the final returns will 
show an increase of several thousands 
beyond this sum. 


The distribution of the tax money for 
which the teachers of Chicago are suing 
can only be settled by a decision of a 
court as matters stand at the present 
time. The board of education has re- 





cently refused to accept a compromise 
and submit the dispute to arbitration. 


J. H. Wigmore, dean of the law school 
of Northwestern i has been 
awarded the Ames prize by Harvard uni- 
versity. 

At the convocation of the University 
of Chicago degrees were awarded to 
thirty-seven candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree. Nine doctors and masters and 
thirty-seven junior college students re- 
ceived the title of ‘‘associate.’’ 


King Edward has just —— ted Mr. Bury 
the Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, as 
Regius professor of history at Cambridge, 
to succeed the late Lord Acton. Mr. 
Bury is known in America as the con- 
tinuator of Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.”’ 


The University of ei, has 
awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal 
to Prof. H. V. Hilprecht for his excava- 
tions at Nippur and his publications on 
the subject. The fund for the medals is 
$2,000, the income of which is to be ex- 
pendended for médals to be awarded 
once a year for the best archeological 
excavations by an English-speaking 
scholar. 


The London Chamber of Commerce 
has for the past fifteen years been doin 
work not on y of civic but also of nationa 
and imperial importance by organizing 
and encouraging a more efficient educa- 
tional training for commercial life. Its 
lectures and classes are so well attended 
that the F prow a accommodations have 
been found inadequate. 


Martinsburg, W. Va., is to have a new 
high school building with thoroly equipped 
laboratories for the study of chemistry, 
physics, and botany. 


According to the reports issued by the 
New Jersey state board of education the 
cost of running the schools of the state 
last year exceeded $8,000,000. 


The educational features of the Hawai- 
ian exhibit at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair is to be a historical exhibit. It is 
desired to show the internal, moral, and 
intellectual development of the people. 
In order to show the — of the 
school — it pm to exhibit 
the archeology of Hawaii and the prim- 
itive implements with which the Ha- 
waiians worked and cultivated the soil. 


Of the 16,034 teachers in the public 
schools of Indiana, 1,185 are graduates of 
colleges or universities, 1,274 of state 
normal schools, and 1,165 of private nor- 
mal schools. The number that have had 
no training above the common schools is 


? le 








Session of. the Court of Justice of a School City in Cuba. 





Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, the noted 
Babylonian scholar who has just returned 
to Berlin from the field of his investiga- 
tions, will come to this country in Febru- 
ary and lecture in the leading univer- 
sities. 

There was a meeting of the teachers 
of the Shawnee and Jefferson county 
schools at Meriden, Kansas, on Decem- 
ber 13. Different educational subjects 
were discussed by teachers from two 
counties. This is the first time Shawnee 
county has united with any other county 
for a joint meeting and other meetings 
ron be arranged between the two coun- 

ies. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—The faculty of St. 
John’s college have suspended eighteen 
students on account of the recent hazing 
and attack on a professor. Other stu- 
dents have left classes and bound them- 
selves not to return until these punish- 
ments are remitted. 


The high school at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
was totally destroyed by fire, on Decem- 
ber 17, and the property loss will exceed 
$40,000. All the library, school supplies, 
and apparatus were entirely destroyed. 

Three hundred children are now with- 
out a place to continue their studies and 
the board of education has as yet made 
no plans for the future. 


Stetson university at De Land, Florida, 
is the largest educational institution in 
the state and has a very fine library 
equipment. 


A new library building is to be erected 
at the Leland Stanford, Jr., university 
by Mrs. Jane L. Stanford. She intends 


Going to Bed Hungry. 


It Is All Wrong and Man Is the Only 
Creature That Does It. 


The complete emptiness of the stom- 
ach during sleep adds greatly to the 
amount of emaciation, sleeplessness, and 

eneral weakness so often met with. 

here is a a ag change of tissues in 
the bedy, sleeping or waking, and the 
supply of nourishment ought to be some- 
what continuous and food taken just be- 
fore — adds more tissue than is de- 
stroyed, and increased weight and vigor 
is the result. Dr. W. T. Cathell says: 
‘‘All animals except man eat before 
sleep and there is no reason in Nature 
why man should form the exception to 
the rule.’’ 

If people who are thin, nervous, and 
sleepless would take a light lunch of bread 
and milk or oatmeal and cream, and, at 
the same time, take a safe, harmless 
stomach remedy like Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets in order to aid the stomach in 
digesting it the result would be a surpris- 
ing increase in weight, strength and gen- 
eral vigor. The on y drawback has been 
that thin, nervous, dyspeptic people can- 
not — and assimilate wholesome food 
at night or any other time. For such it 
is ee necessary to use Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets because they will di- 
gest the food, no matter how weak the 
stomach may be, nourishing the body and 
resting the stomach at the same time. 

Dr. Stevenson says: ‘‘I depend almost 
entirely upon Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
in treating indigestion because it is not 
a quack nostrum and I know just what 
they contain, a combination of vegetable 
essences, pure pepsin, and they cure 
Dyspepsia and stomach troubles because 
they can’t help but cure.’’ Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents per package. 
They are in lozenge form, pleasant to 
take, and contain nothing but pure pep- 
sin, vegetable essences, and bismuth, 
scientifically compounded. Your drug- 





ist will tell you they give universal sat- 
isfaction. 
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to make it the handsomest and most 
costly structure of its kind on this con- 
tinent. The plans for the building have 


| 


been ordered and as soon as they are ap- | 


roved, work will be started on the foun- 
ations. 


The general meeting of the Archeolog- 
ical Institute of America is to be held at 
Princeton university Dec. 31, Jan. 1 and 
2. Prof. William W. Goodwin, of Har- 
vard university, will deliver the annual 
address. 


The annual report of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund shows 
that only about half of the eligible 
teachers in the state have joined the or- 
ganization, the membership being 3,300. 
The younger teachers have not identified 
themselves with the association to any 
extent. 


W. H. Bishop, professor of modern 
languages at Yale university, has been 
—" United States consul at Genoa, 

taly. 


After a careful consideration of the in- 
creased cost of living, the Schenectady 
board of education has adopted a new 
schedule of teachers’ salaries, based on 
length of service, and giving an average 
individual increase of about fifty dollars 
a year. 


Nearly 900 teachers attended the forty- 
ninth annual institute of Westmoreland 
county, at Greensburg, Pa., on Dec. 15 
and 16. remy 5 the speakers were: State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; M. G. Brum- 
baugh, S. D. Fess, Ph.D., of Ada, O. 
W. N. Ferris, LL.D., of Big Rapids, 
Mich.; F. H. Green, Ph.D., of West 
Chester; Mrs. Mary E. Noss, of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Russell H. Conwell, of Phila- 
delphia; Senator J. P. Dolliver, of Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., and H. Spillman Riggs, of 
Boston, Mass. 


The University of Wisconsin has re- 
ceived a large portion of the estate of 
Mrs. Martin Adams, window of Charles 
Kendall Adams, president of that insti- 
tution. Two valuable paintings are left 
to the regents of the university, in addi- 
tion to the books, pamphlets, and papers 
of President Adams. The residue of the 
estate, after the payment of several 

rivate bequests, is to be applied to the 

ellowship fund created under the will of 
President Adams. 


The teachers of Jackson county, IIl., 
are making preparations to form a union 
and ask the American Federation of 
Labor for a charter. 


APPLETON, Wis.—During a fraternity 
initiation at Lawrence university one of 
the initiates was badly injured. The 
students became frightened at what they 
had done and took their victim to a hos- 
pital. The college authorities will not 
interfere in the matter. 


The fourth annual institute of Liberty, 
Ind., was held on December 6. Among 
the speakers were Mr. D. D. Mangus, on 
‘«Systematic Methodology,’’ and G. F. 
Harbaugh on ‘‘ Dickens as an Educator.”’ 


The citizens of Florence, Ala., have 
raised several thousand dollars for the 
Alabama State Normal college. The 
college has an enrollment of over 300, and 
is taxed to its full capacity. 


Frank L. Sage, a lawyer of Buffalo, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
law in the University of Michigan. 


The elaborate laboratory of the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute at hte N.Y... 
was almost completely wrecked by fire 


<e 











on December 17, the loss exceeding 
$30,000. ‘There was some insurance, but 
not enough to cover the loss. 

The laboratory was a two-story and 
basement structure, consisting of three 
wings, besides the main part. The ap- 
= was exceedingly valuable and its 

estruction constitutes the greatest loss. 
On the second floor was an electrical plant 
which was recently installed at a cost of 
several thousand dollars. 

The laboratory was formerly the Will- 
iams Proudfit observatory, having been 
remodeled and equipped dues the past 
two years. 


Booker T. Washington is doing all he 
can to encourage the colored people in 
the vicinity of Tuskegee to buy homes of 
their own. 


According to the estimates presented 
to the legislature of Indiana, the Terre 
Haute Normal school is to receive $80,000 
for the ensuing year. Partisans of this 
school are vigorously opposing a proposi- 
tion for a second normal in the state. 


The society for the aid of school chil- 
dren in Chicago has done an immense 
amount of work during the past year. 
New suits have been distributed to 688 
urchins; shoes to 2,917, and undergar- 
ments to 2,186. Thus the entire city has 
—_ by the saving of 3,211 children 
rom the danger of becoming truants. 


The trustees of Princeton university 
have announced that $10,000 has been 
received from Morris K. Jessup, of New 
York, to be added to the present Morris 
Jessup fund, which is devoted to the sup- 
port of the library. They also announce 
that $1,000 has been received from the 
estate of the late Professer Humphreys 
to establish a series of prizes in the Ger- 
man department. 


WASHINGTON. — United States Minister 
Francis B. Loomis has brought a present 
from the king of Portugal to the library 
of Congress, consisting of ‘‘ The Bulletin 
of Observations Made on the Royal 
Yachts.’’ This is a magnificently illus- 
trated work, embodying the results of 
studies made by the king personally in a 
long term of years on the currents and 
tides of the ocean and the inhabitants 
thereof. It is regarded as one of the 
most interesting and valuable scientific 
publications of recent years. 


The Chautauquan for December con- 
tains two strong contributions to the dis- 
cussion of rural problems. Graham 
Taylor discusses ¢‘ The Civic Function of 
the Country Church,’’ and Kenyon L. 
Butterfield writes of ‘‘ The Federation of 
Rural Social Forces.’’ An_ historical 
sketch of ‘‘The Rise of the Russian Na- 
tion,’’ and a travel paper on ‘‘The 
Crimza and the Caucasus,”’ are interest- 
ing contributions to current literature 
about Russia. The subject of the nature 
study department is ‘‘ Winter Birds and 
Fall Homes of Insects,’’ by Alice G. 
McCloskey, of Cornell. The number is 
profusely illustrated and comports to 
the spirit of the season. 


Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 

“I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. HicKMAN, W.Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 





> 


whole year. That’s why it 


lasts so. It wears as thin 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company new York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 














MINERAL SET $3.00) 94 “7 
“Common Minerals” 0.60 L(5 


ophfie Sieh HAN..WALESPRICE,, 


Send for list and particulars at once 


ROY HOPPING - New York City, 


17th Street, and 4th Avenue. 





~ "He had small skill o horse flesh 


who bought 
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FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers 


of The School Journal 
good for January. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles‘too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 Ibs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Ce., 


@ 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK, 



















ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 





Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement and business districts. : 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by 
Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON Proprietors. 
Cuas. Leiau, Manager. 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


@ Dr. Edward Pick was for 

many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all, There is ne deubt but that with this 
beok and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memery may be greatly im- 
proved. 





Price, $1,00 net, postpaid 
KE. L. KELtoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 





SCHOOL BELLS catte'stt 


ote., 
McSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baltimore. Ma 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





The December number of the Archi- 
tectural Record will be found exception- 
ally readable. Mr. Frederic Lees de- 
scribes the architecture of the Paris 
suburb of Passy at the time when Benja- 
min Franklin lived there and shows some 
charming old French buildings that are 
still standing in that — neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Russell Sturgis discourses 
upon the difference between English and 
American esthetic ideals, with particu- 
lar reference to the art of Walter Crane. 
Mr. Jean Schopfer treats u 
to lay out a city, igre illustrated by 
Paris examples. M. Melani describes the 
recent exhibition of decorative art at 
Turin. The most striking article in the 
number is an authentic account of the 
causes which led to the fall of the Cam- 
— at Venice by Commendatore Pietro 

accardo, who was architect in charge of 
the building at the time of its collapse. 
This magazine is famous for its profuse 
and elegant illustrations. 


m the way 


General De Wet’s story of the Boer 
war in his ‘‘ Three Years’ War,’’ recently 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
the plain, straightforward narrative of a 
desperate struggle. His point of view is 
always that of a soldier who believed 
himself wholly in the right. 

This book has immediately arrested 
attention in spite of the natural literary 
topic of the hour, holiday books, and it 
is sure to be even more successful than 
was expected. 


Among the recent publications of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company is ‘‘A 
Study of Prose Fiction’’ by Bliss Perry, 
a work which is attracting much favora- 
ble attention from teachers of English. 
Mr. Perry is well fitted for writing such 
a book, tor -he has written fiction, has 
lectured upon it as professor of English 
at Williams college and Princeton univer- 
sity and has passed upon it as ‘editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. The book is com- 
posed of material used in a course of lec- 
tures at Princeton. 





Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain re- 
liever, should take two five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets. Any good druggist can 
supply them and they should be in every 
family medicine chest. 





Washington. 
Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Dec. 29 has been selected as the date 
for the Personally-Conducted Holiday 
Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Washington. This tour will cover a 
period of three days, affording ample 
time to visit all the ——- points of 
interest at the National Capital, including 
the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round trip rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations, and 

uides, $14.50 or $12.00 from New York, 

13.00 or $10.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 
or $9.00 from Philadelphia, according to 
hotel selected. Rates cover accommo- 
dations at hotel for two days. 
side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
og An Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’'s SOOTHING SyRupP has beeh used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING WITH 
ECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and 1s the best remedy for DIAR- 
'RHG@A., Sold by Druggists in every part of the world 
, Be sure to ask for “ Winslow's paps | Syrup,” and 
| take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Special (- 


“U.S. Fast Mail Route’’ 


Southern Railway 


TO ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
WINTER RESORTS. 


SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, SOUTHWEST, 
FLORIDA, CALIFORNIA, CUBA, 
MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA 


OFFERS MANY INDUMEMENTS TO THE 
TOURIST. 


Some Prominent Resorts 


are St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, Bruns- 
wick, Savannah, Thomasville, Charleston, 
Columbia, Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, 
Camden, Summerville, Asheville, Hot 
Springs. 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 
AND “SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.” 








PULLMAN, DRAWING and STATE ROOM, 
SLEEPING CARS; DINING, LIBRARY, and 
OBSERVATION CARS of the HIGHEST 
STANDARD 


The Route of the 
Southern’s Palm Limited 
New York and St. Augustine. 


Washington & Southwestern Limited 
and 


Sunset Limited 


New York and Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Write for Descriptive Matter. 


NEW YORK OFFICES : 271 and 1185 Broadway 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 
W. A. TuRK, - Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
S. H. HARDWICK, General Passenger Agt. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


. OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream, "RMI 









No other 


cosmetic like it. 


Pe every blemish 
eon beauty, and 
fag defies detection. 
rE On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of years ; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
a said to a lady of 
he haut-ton (a patient): “ As you ladies will use them, 

* Gouraud’s Cream ' as the least harmful 
ing it every ‘day. GOURAUD S 
i: it every day. 
SUBTILE removes superfluous 
air without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Dragsists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout _the U. §&., Canada, and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. £2" Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


1 Can Sell 


no matter where it {s. 


Purifies as weil 
as beautities the 


skin. 
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Your Real Estate 


d description, state price aad 


learn how. Est. ‘’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 





W. M. Ostrander, 9101 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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The Dchool Fournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

Itis understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


Gur Creed. 


W=: believe that a school official will perform his 
duties more intelligently by knowing what is 
done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that asuperintendent or principal who 
does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himself to be retired. 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class 
teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 
We believe that teachers who neglect to read an 
educational journal and thus imbue their minds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
WE believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 
cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher I 
want must be baptized in ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational paper | 
consider it a good sign.” \ 
WE believe that a man who is in education ought 
to be of it also; that is, if he is drawing. pay 
he ought to give himself to his work; he ought to 
identify himself with his work. 





E believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 

teachers thernselves; the public believes (right or 

wrong) that they are doing their work ina _half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


E believe, yes, we know that our publications 
during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand “‘ on the track,” shown them what 
Teaching really means, and, to present it from the 
pecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 


WE believe that the professional spirit has been 

widely disseminated thru the influence of 
our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground. 


E believe that thru it thirking teachers 

grow more competent, double their value, 

come to understand themselves and the work they 

are doing, and do that work in a different light and 
in a different spirit. 


Whp Published ? 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
do not feel this, but a great maity do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official, If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and, worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling motive. 


Our Expectations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of every 
progressive superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teacher’s work on a higher and more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 


Pick’s Memory Culture. 


A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 
Price, $1.00 net. 





Leading American Educators. 


Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 
Price, $1.00 net. 








A choice of either sent free for a limited'time to new subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 
office. Address the publishers, . 


E. L°KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
* * 3 * * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 ** 


School Entertainment Katalog. | Teachers’ Katalog. |New Century Katalog. 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. f Soop hs of pedagogical bocia ro 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers, best bocks listed, classified,many described . 
this year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 





A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp 


E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Educational Publishers, 6] E. 9th St.. NEW YORK. 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK 
PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 


DIRECTOR 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of 
school supplies and equipment. This will be a great convenience to subscribers to Tus JouRNAL 
in sending orders. In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get speciay 
attention by mentioning Tue JouRNAL every time you write, 


School Book Publishers. 


H. Holt & Co., New York 
Jenkins, W. R. & 
Longmans, Green & Co., ‘* 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 
The Morse Co., 

S :ribner’s Sons, Chas., 
MeClure, Phillips & Co., ‘ 
Baker & Taylor Co.. ra 
Globe School] Book Co., » 

American Book Co., 

N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
_ Atlanta, Portland, Or., 

University Publishing Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Sheldon & Co., 5 
New York and Phil. 
Appleton & Co., D., N.Y. & Chi. 
The Macmillan Co., = > 
Rand, McNally &Co., “ sp 
‘<hompson, Brown & Co., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., : 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 


Ginn & Co., Ky “ 
Heath &Co., D.C. “* 

Prang Edu. Co., 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,* 


Powers & Lyons, 
Flanagan Co., A. 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B., Philadelphia 
McKay, David, - 
Sower Co., Christopher, ‘ 
R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


MiltonBradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sadler.Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
: Cleveland, O. 


Goodyear-Marshall Co,, 
: Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


iy 


Butler, 


AT) 


Chicago 


General Publishers. 


Knight & Millet, Boston 
Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Ohio 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Andrews Sch.Furnishing Co. N.Y. 
E. J. Johnson & Co., zi 


American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 


E., W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
John Wiley & Sons. New York. 


Boston’ 


School Bells. 


American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles, : icago 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Teachers’Agency. New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. “ 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W. 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 
Albany Teach, Ag cy, Albany,N. Y. 
C. J. Albert _ Chicago 
B. F. Clark, Chicago, Th. 
Teacher*’ Co-op, Assn., Ag. ‘ 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston 
Fisher’sTeachers’Agency, ‘ 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 2 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Augeles 
Boston 


oy 


* Toronto, Los 
Pennsylvania Ed. Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Pacific Teachers Agency - 
eattle, Wash. 
Empire Teacher’s Agency 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse. N.Y. 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 


hicago 
Hotels, 
Grand Union 


St. Denis : 
Schools. 


Cortina School of Languages,N. Y. 
Teachers College, se 
New York University. ot: 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music, Bos. 
International Corres. School, 
Scranton, Pa. 


School Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
ew York, Chicago 
Fred Frick Clock pe. 
a. 
Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Eimer & Amend, N.Y. 


New York 


Baase h & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 


Franklin Laboratory Supply Co., 
ston 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila, 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis 


Insurance. 
Mutual Life New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., ‘ 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


_Maps, Globes, etc, 


Am, School Furniture Co. 

New York, Chicago 
Andrews Sch. Fur, Co., New York. 
Rand, McNally & Co., 

Chicago and N. Y. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Howell, E. K., Washington, D. C. 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 

Gillott, Jos. & Sons, N.Y, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., ec 
E. Faber, st 
Eagle Pencil Co.,, “ 
Dixon Pencil Co,, Jersey City. N.J. 
Spencerian Pen Co., New York. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

Andrews Sch, Fuarn. Co. N. Y. 
N, £, Silicate Slate Co., = 
American School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
E. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
McConnell Schl Furn. Co. Phila. 
Milton Bradley Co., ; 
Springfield, Mass. 
Central School Supply House 
icago, Ill. 
Marsh Manufacturing Co., “ 
Comfort Mfg. Co. Oakland; Cal. 
Taylor & Co, Springfield, Mass. 


[linerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. 


Photos for Schools. 


Berlin Photo Co., 1 ae pe 
The J. R. Lynch Co,, - 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


American School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 


E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Pencil Sharpeners. 


E. W. A. Rowles, Chicage 
¥F. H. Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass. 


School Building Material. 


H. W. Johns Mfg.Co., N.Y. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


Charts. 


American so Furniture Co., 
ew York, Chicago 
E W. A. Rowles, ; ices 
Rand, McNally ones 
icago, and N. Y, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. . oston 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
School Entertainment Books 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y , Chicago, 
Boston 
New York 
Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtiejd, Mass. 


School Furniture. 


American Sch. Fur. Co., N. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., ‘* 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co., Spr’gf’d.Mass 
New Jersey School, Church Furn- 
iture Co, Trenton, N. J. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. &Co., New York Ci 
Lippincott Lo., J.B. 5 nile 
G.& C, Merriam, Springfield, Mags. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc 
E. W, A. Rowles, Chicago, Il. 
Kindergarten Material, 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 
Globes. 
Amer, School Furn, Co., 


Rand, McNally & Co., 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


J. ¥F, Wagner, 


N.Y. 
Chicago 
Pianos. 


Steinertone Co., 


N. Y. City 





THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


A magnificent volume, size 10x14 inches, containing 120 full- 
page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from all 


parts of the world. 


The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
school-room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
tory of equal attractiveness 
and merit was ever before 
' offered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the nig begins 
low price of 85¢.; by mail, 
$1.10, 


E. Kise KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 


Educational 


61 E. oth St., New York 


educa 
teac’ 





hing. Price, 


If you have not these books do not let the 
pass without getting them. scr 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, 


Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and -is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work : 


Pei wc eres TALKS ON TEACHING. 

e best statement of the methods of the new 
education that has been mad 

will be. Price, 90c., postpaid. ee 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 
IN 


One of the greatest books on teachi 
time. Almost everybody has it. wor odttinais 
best and cheapest. Price, 64¢., postpaid. 


PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


' The clearest statement in any book of the great 
tional principles that underlie all correct 


edition is 


Oc., postpaid. 


New York 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacgures W. Repway,F.R.G.S. 12mo. With 
maps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, met. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By James A. James, Ph.D., and AtsBert H: 


SANFORD, M.A. I2mo. 383 pages. $1.00, eft: 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIveR J. THATCHER, 
Ph.D., and FERDINAND ScHWILL, Ph.D. With 
Maps, Chronological Tables, etc. I2mo. 550 
pages. $1.50, net. 





1A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Witt1am VaucHn Moopy and RosErt | 
Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago. 
I2mo. 431 pages. $1.25, met. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G,S. 
during the Summer.) 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By Franx W. MILLER and Aue. F. Forersrte, 
Instructors in the Steele High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Ready in August. 


(Ready 





THE MARSH AND ASHTON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By WALTER R. Marsu, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J, and Cuartes H. Asuron, In- 


_ structor in Mathematics, Harvard University. 


The Series will include 


ELBMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


(Ready soon) 





PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 
(Ready in August) 
PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York 


The Teachers’ 
Favorite D2 @ 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 
For Grammar and High Schools, Divided into 
five sets, supplying long or short courses of study. 
Adopted in over 2,500 schools within two years. 
Intensely practical, distinctly educational. Write 
for booklets containing full information, teachers’ 
opinions, etc. 


MACFARLANE’S COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Complete edition. 400 pages. Just from press. 
A class-room text-book. Contains 50 color maps 
of products. a 

Makes U.S. Government reports basis of statis- 
tical comparisons, supplemented with charts and 
maps for class-room work. Full information sup- 
plied on request. 


We publish a complete list of texts in the Commercial 
branches, such as Arithmetic, Commercial Law, English and 
Correspondence, Spelling, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewrit- 


ing, ete 


SADLER-ROWE C0., Baltimore, Md. 








EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





Chicago 















BUCHTEL HALL, AKRON, O. 
Frank O. Weary, Architect, Akron. 


Sound deadening in Floors and Partitions is a far 
more important item of school house construction than 
architectural fancy-work. If you must reduce your cost, 
don’t cut out the deadening. That can only be put z# 
when the school is built. The fancy work can be put 
on afterward. 


CABOT'S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


is the standard deadener, and the only one that absorbs 
and dissipates sound-waves. 


Sample and Special book on 
Schools, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


Boston, Mass. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 














NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 








$2.00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY. 
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116 Summer St., Boston, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
266 Wabash Avenue, egg =a ri. 
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New Text-Books for High Schools 





BABBITT’S GRAMMAR OF ATTIC AND IONIC GREEK $1.50 


By FRANK COLE BassitTt, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. 


This book is in all respects the most modern Greek 
grammar published. It states the essential facts and prin- 
ciples of the Greek language in a concise form, with only so 
much discussion as may reasonably be demanded for a clear 
understanding of the subject. It therefore meets the wants of 
secondary schools, and at the same time is sufficient for all 
ordinary demands ‘of the college course. In many particulars 
it departs from the conventional grammar, being simpler and 
much more comprehensible. 


FRIEZE’S VIRGIL’S AENEID 
First Six Books - - $1.30 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, By Henry S. 


Complete 


FRIEZE, late Professor {ot Latin, University of Michigan. 


Revised by WALTER DENNISON, Professor cf Latin and 
Roman Archeology in Oberlin College. 


This popular edition of Virgil has here been. thoroughly 
modernized, both in contents and appearance. The introdue- 
tion contains many special features of help to the student; 
the notes have been thoroughly revised and include many 
additions. Both volumes are printed on very thin opaque 
paper, thus making each :_: extraordinarily compact and 
useful book. ; 


$1.50 





CLARKE AND DENNIS’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY $1.10 
DENNIS AND CLARKE’S LABORATORY MANUAL -_ .50 


By F. W. CLARKE, Chief Chemist of the United States 
Geological Survey, and L. M. DENNIS, Professor of In- 
organic and Analytical Chemistry, Cornell University. 


These books are designed for use in secondary schools and 
furnish a text-book which covers the subject with sufficient 
fulness, and a laboratory manual which contains 127 experi- 
ments. The latter book contains alternate blank pages for 
the notes to be taken by the student in his work. Full con- 
sideration has been given to the entrance requirements of all 
colleges. 


BAILEY’S HIGH SCHOOLJALGEBRA «+ , ~~ « $0.90 


By M.A. BAILEY, Department of Mathematics, New York 
Training School for Teachers, New York City. 


This book embraces the topics in algebra usually required 
for admission to college. The aim has been to combine sim- 
plicity, so far as practicable, with scientific rigor; and conse- 
quently, there are submitted here to proof many assumptions 
which, though far from self-evident, are too often taken for 
granted. The essential principles are stated and proved after 
the manner of theorems in geometry. Emphasis is laid more 
upon principles than upon examples. In this way the learner 
accustoms himself to solve prob ems not by imitation but by 
the use of his reasoning powers.? 


MODEL BOOKS FOR COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 





IN BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE 
FOR EXTENDED COURSES :- Modern Illustrative Book- 
keeping, Complete Course; Office Routine and Bookkeeping, 
Complete Course; New Complete Bookkeeping. 


IN BOOKKEEPING FOR SHORTER COURSES, 
COMBINED COURSES, AND NIGHT SCHOOLS: 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, Introductory Course; 
Office Routine and Bookkeeping, Introductory Course; New 
Introductive Bookkeeping. . 


IN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC: Commercial Arith- 
metic; Business Arithmetic. 


IN LAW: Business Law; New Commercial Law; Test 
Questions in Commercial Law. 





IN PENMANSHIP: Pen-written Slant Copies (reproduced); 
Bound Practice Paper; Commercial Foolscap; Business 
Foolscap. 


IN ENGLISH AND SPELLING: New Practical Grammar; 
Lyte’s Advanced Grammar and Composition; Buehler’s 
Practical Exercises in English; Maxwell and Smith’s Writing 
in English ;~Kimball’s Structure of the English Sentence; 
Correspondence ; English Punctuation; Seventy Lessons in 
Spelling (Revised Edition) ; Test Lessons in Spelling; Rice’s 
Rational Spelling Book, ’Part II.; Harrington’s Spelling 
Book, Part II. 


IN STENOGRAPHY: Heffley’s Manual of Phonography ; 
Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor; Munson’s Complete 
Phonographer; Stenographer’s Note Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





























Principals and 

teachers of esp need hare 

M0 care or worry In regard to 

the times for the various periods 

‘and the correctness of the clocks 
in the different rooms. 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all 
rooms, departments and balitage the Electric Bell. being rung 
automatically on the EXACT MINUTE set down in the program 
for ae and closing every period, assemblir.g and dismissin 
school, etc., while the secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME wit 
the Program Clock. 

Prom ptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted 
and teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the 
school room. 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Auto- 
matic Program Clock, and its advantages in school management 
and we will take — in — you catalogue and full infor- 
mation, if you will mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Y. 7 ion'd 
Fhovleusfonn hi/ 


Clock and Be/I. 











Veni 


I came 


LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 





Vidi 


I saw I conquered 


should need no argument to convince any one 
entering the profession of teaching with any 
seriousness, that a fairly complete library of education 
Ss an essential. 

We have arranged eight groups of books each 
constituting a library reasonably complete in the field 
it is designed to occupy, and the purchaser will feel 
the satisfaction of having a set of books that will 
answer all his ordinary requirements. : 

Of the eight libraries, some aim to cover the whole 
ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, some 
deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. Prices range from less than 
$4.00 to a little over $20.00. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library. 22 volumes. 
Kellogg’s Smaller Library. 9 volumes. 
Reading Circle Library. 18 volumes. 

How to Teach Library. 20 volumes. 
Teachers’ Professional Library. 13 volumes. 
Teachers’ Manuals Library. 25 great little volumes. 


Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 
Primary Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 


School Entertainment Library. 27 volumes. 
These are all sold upon the installment plan, which 
enables one to secure a library at once upon a small 
cash payment, and, by the saving of a few cents each 
week, to pay for it in full in a limited period. Write 
for full particulars. Agents wanted. 


Any Book Supplied. Teachers’ Catalog, 144 pages, free. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York, 





Vici 


This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Expositiom. For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class, For our exhibit of 
sehool desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 


governing committee of award. 


Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go. 
If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby: 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


School Furniture and Supplies. 


EASTERN OFFICE : 24 W. 19th 8T., NEW YORK. 





WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK 
PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 


DIRECTOR 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of 


school supplies and equipment. 
In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special 


in sending orders. 


attention by mentioning Tur JouRNAL every time you write, 


School Book Publishers. 
H. Holt & Co., New York 
Jenkins, “ 


Longmans, Green &Co., 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 
The Morse Co., 
Seribner’s Sons, Chas., ng 
MeClure, Phillips &Co., ‘ 
Baker & Taylor Co., * 
Globe School Book Co., ‘ 


American aes a 
N. . Chica; ag¢ Boston, 
Atlan’ Sage Or., 
University Publishin: ©o., 
N.-Y., nn eo ew Orleans 
Butler, Sheldon '& 

New York and Phil. 
Appleton & Co., D., N.Y.& Chi. 
The Macmi Co., - A 
Rand, McNally &Co., “ Ag 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., ot Bee ~ 
Heath&Co.,D.G. “* * ‘i 
Prang Edu. Co., cplgiisiats " 
Stivers, Burdett & Co.,“* ‘* ay 


Powers & Lyons, Chicago 
Flanagan Co., A. = 
Werner School Book Co. 

Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B., Philadelphia 
McKay, David, = 


Sower Co., Christopher, ‘ 
R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


ae Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


sadleccnewe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Goodyear-Marshall Co., 
Cedar Rapids,” Iowa 


General Publishers. 


Knight & Millet, Boston 
Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Obio 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Andrews Sch.Furnishing Co. N. Y. 
E. J. Johnson & Co., 


American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 


E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
John Wiley & Sons. New York. 


School Bells. 

i School Furniture Co. 
pM ete es Néw York, Chicago 
E. W. A, Rowles, 

McShane & Co., Baltimore, “Ma. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Teachers’Agency, New York 

Young-Fulton, Mrs. J, 

pe leap pe on: Ss 
ellogg’s Teachers’ Bure Poe 

Albany seach. Ag cy, Alban: ny N.Y. Sa 


C. J. Albe 
B. F. Clark, Chicago, Tl. 
Teachers’ Co-op. Assn., 


Boston 


o 


Eastern Teachers’ Ag. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto. Los Angeles 
Boston 


h. 


T 
Pennsylvania Ed. Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Pacific Teachers’ Agency 
attic, Wash. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Typewriters, 


Am. Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Smith Premier Co. besitos” N. a 
Oliver Typewriter, Chica: 
Chicage Writing Diachine Cows" 


Hotels, 
Grand Union 


St, Denis 
Schools. 


Cortina School of Languages,N. Y. 
Teachers College, 
New York University, 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music, Bos. 
International Corres. School, 
Scranton, Pa. 


School Clocks. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 

Fred Frick Clock Co. Wagneshiga, 
a. 





cago 


N ew York 


ry 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Eimer & Amend, N: 3; 


Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 


Franklin Laboratory Sonny Cos 
ston 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
janapolis 


Insurance. 


Mutual Life New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., 
Mass, Mutual Life 

Springfield, Mass. 


Maps, Globes, etc. 


Am, School Furniture Co. | 
New York, Chicago 
Andrews Sch. Fur, pte York. 
Rand, McNally & C 
Chicago and N.Y. 
E. W. A. Rowles, hicago 
Howell, E. E., Washington, D.C, 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Gillott, Jos, & Sons, N.Y. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., "5 
E, Faber, oy 
Eagle Pencil Co,, “ 
Dixon Pencil Co., "Jersey City. N.J. 
New York. 


School Supplies. 
PF soem also epenesoarse, Book Covers, 


plage, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
° Scheer a ‘Eindergerten 'Mater- 
ete. 


Andrews Sch, Furn. Co. N. Y. 
N, £. Silicate Slate Co., 
American School Furniture oes. 
Chicago & N. Y 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Ti 
McConuell Schl. Furn. Co. Phila. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Central School Supply House 
Chicago, Tl. 
Marsh Manufacturing Co., 
Comfort Mfg. Co.Oakland; Cal. 


Taylor & Co, Springfield, Mass. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


[linerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D.C. 


Photos for Schools. 
Berlin Photo Co., N. ¥. 
The J. R. Lynch Co, 

Perry Pictures Co., “Malden, Mass. 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


American School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 


* E. W. A. Rowles, 


This will be a great convenience to subscribers to THe JOURNAL 


E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Pencil Sharpeners. 


Chicage 
F. H. Cook & Co. , Leominster, Mass. 


School Building Material. 


H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., N.Y. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


Charts. 


American er, Wy York oni Co., 
ew York, Chi 
E W. A. Rowles, * Chicago 
Rand, McNally Chica 
icago, 
Silver, Burdett & Be pci 
ston 
Milton Bradley Co., es: 
Springfield, Mass, 


School Entertainment Books 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 


J. F, Wagner, New York 


Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mags. 


School Furniture, 
American Sch. Fur. Co., N.Y 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., “ 

E. W. A. Rowles, Chica cago 
ath Bradley Co., Spr’gf’d,Mass 
New Jersey-School, Church Fur- 

iture Co, ‘Trenton, N. J. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Lippincott Co., J. 'B. hila. 
G. & C, Merriam, Springfield, Mags, 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 


E, W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Il. 
Kindergarten Material. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass 
Globes. : 
ene Remar Furn, Co., N.Y. 
nd, McNally & Co. i 
iia. OO 
Pianos. 
Steinertone Co., N. Y. City 





THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


A magnificent volume, size 10$x14 inches, containing 120 full- 
page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from all 


parts of the world. 


The descriptive matter is 

a written, possess- 
also the merit of scien- 

ti ¢ accuracy, and present- 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
school-room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
tory of equal attractiveness 

pol merit was ever before 
oilered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and new 
offered for the eat, 
lew price of 85c.; by mai 

1,10, 


% 





‘ucational 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Pitter 


61 E. oth St., New York 





One of the greatest books on teachi 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid. 

PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


The clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational principles that Saat all correct 
teaching. Price, 90c., postpa 


If you have not ‘these books ae or let the year 
pass without getting them. 


61 Hast Ninth Street, 


Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work : 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING, 
The best ae of the methods of the new 
education that has been made or probably ever 
will be. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 


of al} 
tion is 


L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo. With By Witiiam VauGHN Moopy and RoBErT 
maps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago, 
GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION NO: AFL PREPS «PPS: OF 
By James A. James, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
SANFORD, M.A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, met. By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. (Ready 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE alive aanilaecepe tts 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLiveR J. THATCHER, ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
Ph.D., and FERDINAND ScHWILL, Ph.D. With By Frank W. MILLER and Auc. F. ForERsTE, 
Maps, Chronological Tables, etc. I2mo. 550 Instructors in the Steele High School, Day- 
pages. $1.50, met. ton, Ohio. Ready in August. 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By WALTER R. Marsu, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. Ji, and CHartes H. AsuTon, In- 
structor in Mathematics, Harvard University. 
The Series will include 
ELBMENTARY ALGEBRA, (Ready soon) PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA (Ready in August) 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Chicago 























The Sadler-Rowe Company’s 
COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


Are so popular because they are distinctly educational, 
intensely practical, and illustrate the best methods and 
improvements in modern commercial training and 
experience. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOK- . 
KEEPING was introduced in over 2,500 schools in 
two years and has already been adopted in hundreds 
of new schools for the coming year. A complete ele- 
mentary course supplied for $1.60. 

MACFARLANE’S COMMERCIAL AND IN- ilies, aie. Makin: 

DUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY, a book of over 400 Frank O. Weary, Architect, Akron, 

Pages, os wee ag vragaa mionen sid vn Sound-deadening in- Floors and Partitions is a far 

maps. Nota picture book, but’an intensely practica more important item of school-house construction than 

working text-book for the school-room, already widely architectural fancy-work. If you must reduce your cost, 

adopted for use the coming school year. don’t cut out the deadening. That can only be put z# 
RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW pre- when the school is built, The fancy work can be put 

: : on afterward. 
pared to meet the requirements of high schools, com- 
mercial schools, etc. It is intended for. plain people 


Saas = oes = Ser | | QABOT'S DRAPBNING “ QUILT” 


We publish a full line of commercial text-books: is the standard deadener, and the only one that absorbs 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Penmanship, English-Corres- and dissipates sound-waves. 
pondence, Shorthand, Typewriting, etc. 
Send for price list and booklets. State your wants Sample and Special book on 
distinctly. Depositories in the leading cities. Schools, sent on request. 


. SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 
SADLER-ROWE COMPANY Boston, Mass. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Beware of unsanitary imitations. 
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New Rooks for the New Term 





RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
Elementary, $ .50; Complete, $1.00 
A pre-eminently simple series, with just enough phy- 
siography for satisfactory teaching. Maps on a uniform 
scale, and hundreds of attractive and truly illustrative 
cuts. Suitable for all grades, combining the best of both 
the new and the old methods of instruction. 


NEW CENTURY PHYSIOLOGIES 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, $1.00; Elemen- 
tary Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, $0.75 ; Inter- 
mediate Physiology and Hygiene, $0.40; New Century 
Primer of Hygiene, $0.30 ; Oral Lesson Book in Hygiene, 
$1.00. 

The latest series, embodying the results of recent discov- 
eries, presented in the most modern manner. Prepared in 
accordance with present methods, and devoting particular 
attention to the treatment of alcohol and to the subject of 
right living. Indorsed by the W. C. T. U. 

$ .70 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE - 


A geographical reader giving a vivid and interesting ac- 
count of a trip through Europe with the children. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from the author’s photographs. Lays 
especial stress on the human and industrial side of the sub- 
ject, and invests the study of geography with new life and 
charm for the pupil. 





McMASTER’S UNITED STATES HISTORIES 


Primary, $ .60; School, $1.00 
Devote more space to social evolution than to war. The 
progress of civilization is graphically portrayed, with a 
clear, simple, vigorous, and well-balanced style. The 
maps are complete and the illustrations numerous, interest- 
ing, and authentic. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 

Book I, $ .35; Book Il, $ .35 

Book Ill, .40; Book IV, .45 

Novel in plan and character, simple, and teachable. 

Well graded, with frequent reviews. They correlate the 
leading features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, 
and the sentence methods, but require no special prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher. The illustrations are an 
important aid to the understanding and the development 
of the system. 


WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
Book I, $ .30 Book Il, $.40 Book III, $ .50 

Prepared on the popular and successtul spiral plan of 
instruction. The work is easy and practical, the subject- 
matter varied and interesting. The idea of magnitude is 
made prominent, and logical mathematical thought is 
developed. The books offer modern examples and modern 
methods. 





OTHER SUCCESSFUL TEXT-BOOKS 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 
Forty four Books for Supplementary Reading 


RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 
Part I, $0.17; Part II - - - $0.22 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
Primary - - - - - +30 
Intermediate - : : ; .50 
Advanced - - . - .80 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
For all Grades 


MAXWELL’S ENGLISH SERIES 
Three Books 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC 
Eight Books for Eight Years 





NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary - : - $0.60 
Advanced - : - . - 1.25 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP 
Eight Books and Four Charts 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
Seven Books and Charts 
BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 

Eight Books or Five Books 


MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 


Elements - z _ 
Standard - - - 


METCALF’S EGNLISH SERIES 


Elementary English . 
English Grammar - 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS’ SAN FRANCISCO 
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In September and October 


YOU NEED 


Quantrell’s PocKel Class Record—grades a pupil 10 


months, one writing,name-space for 3,800 recitations, can 
be carried in pocket, negative system of marking, speci- 
men sheet free—book, 30 cts. 


Report Cards. We carry full line; send for samples of 
many kinds. °* 


School Singing Books. We have a large variety in 
prices from 6 cents to 35 cents. Musical Gems is the 
most successful graded course for rural schools ever 
offered. Several editions sold last year. A great book 
for Teachers as well as Pupils. Price, 25 cts. 


Gems of Song. Contains large collection of choice songs, 
old and new. Helps and devices for teaching music. 
160 pages, price, 30 cts. Send fer circulars of a dozen 
others. 


Select Stories for Opening Exercises. Ten editions 
sold. 256 pages of striking and interesting anecdotes, 
each intended to emphasize some trait, as Honesty, 
Promptness, etc. Price,cloth,60 cts., paper, 30 cts. 


Games and Exercises, Ovtdoors and Inside. 
Games and many exercises for Playground and School- 
Room—all grades. Price, 20 cts. 


Catalogve of Hundreds of Helps to Teachers 
In Drawing, Geography, History, Supplementary Read- 
{ng, Text-Books, Kindergarten Goeds, Entertainment 
Books, etc., free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 


266 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Read opinions, 
then write us Jd 


Don’t take our 
word for it Jd 


FPOCH-MAKING TEXTS 


Please write usif you intend introducing or changing texts in these lines 


THE IDEAL WORD BOOK 


By E. E. Situ, A.B., formerly Prof. of English in Purdue 
University, Institute Instructor, etc. A complete graded 
speller containing new and practical features. Cloth, 144 
pages. Price, 17 cts. 


“ Ideal in fact as well as in name. Ona broader basis than ordinary 
texts, but thoroughly practical.’’-—-New England Journal of Education. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By H. C. PETERSON, Ph.D,, Prof. of English, Wyoming Uni- 
versity. An invaluable book, fresh and inspiring, for first 
high school grades, normal schools, and academies. Cloth, 














141 pages. Price, 35 Cts. 
“A teacher, with the aid of this book, cannot fail to make composition 
work both pleasurable and profitable.”—Prof. C. M, Curry, Indiana 


State Normal School. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SEN- 
TENCE 


By MARION NELSON BEEMAN, Supt. of Schools, Robinson, 
Ill. A study of the sentence from the standpoint of the 
judgment expressed. For grammar and high school pu- 
pils. Cloth, 181 pages. Price, 50 cts. 


THE PRACTICAL DRAWING SERIES 


By WEBB, WARE, and ZANER. Primary Numbers, 15 cts. Ad- 
vanced Numbers, 20 cts. Each, 40 pp. Send for booklet, 


Ie" Any beok, postpatd, at prices given. Catalogues free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Publishers 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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AND CHAIR 


Adjustable School Desks are Demanded by Every Dictate of Humanity 
Investigate their Merits and You Will Become a Convert 
Missionary Literature Sent Free Where Asked For 





AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., °° Seszitse ==4 


EASTERN OFFICE: 24 W. 19th ST., NEW YORK. 





WESTERN OFFICE: 94 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





















of Pablishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers ‘ 
When writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information b 
special attention. Two | nes, one year, $500; each additional line, $2.00. 


sending orders. 


classifications. Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


School Book Publishers. 


H. Holt & Co., New York 
Jenkins, - 
Longmans, Green &Co., “* 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
Tne Morse Co., 
S:ribner’s Sons, Chas., 
MeClure, Phillips & Co., 
Baker & Taylor Co., 
Globe School Book Co., 
American Book 
N. Y., Cin.. Chica; 
Atlanta, Portlan 
University Publishin €o., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Butler, Sheldon & Co., 
New York and Pei. 
Appleton & Co.,D., N.Y.&C 
The Macmillan’ Co., . 
Rand. McNally & Co., “ 
Thompson, Brown & *Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., chellibe: bs 


Heath & omg D. C. 
Prang E 
Stlver, Burdett & Co., “* 
Powers & Lyons, 
Flanagan Co., A. 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B., Philadelphia 
McKay, David, i 
S »wer Co., Christopher, ‘“ 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler.Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
John Wiley Sons, New York 
Cortina New York 
New Amsterdam Pub. Co., N, Y 


General Publishers. 


Knight & Millet, Boston 
Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Obio 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. oJ _ York City 
Lippineott Co., J. B Phila, 


Book oem. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


“ 


age Boston, 
on 


“ 


School hs geo 


Png mig k Covers 
age, ars Glob ‘lobes, Bells, 
sehoat bol Brana, Ket ‘Mater: 
al, etc. 


Andrews Sch, Furn. Co. N.Y. 

American School Furniture Co. 
Chicago & N. Y. 

Central School Supply, — 


cago, Il, 
E. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Ill 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
MacIntosh Battery Co., 


Chicago, Tl. 
J. M, Olcott & Co., 
Chicago & New York 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Andrews Sch.Furnishing Co. N.Y. 

American Sch, Furniture €o0., 
New York, Chicago. 

E. W. A, Rowles, Chicago 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
E, W, A. Rowles, Chicago, Tl. 


Kindergarten Material. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


* Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, 7 


Gillott, Jos. & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 
E. Faber, 
Eagle Pencil Co., 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
American School Furniture Co. 
ew York, Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles, cago 
School Building Material. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A G. Spalding & Bros.. New York 


id 
o 
“ 


. Milten Bradley Co. 


EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


in School Supptios and Equipment. This will be a great couventonce to subscribers in 
[= ScHooL JOURNAL every time you write 
gular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are Jentitied to one line under two 


entioning THE 


Charts. 


Americar School Furniture Co., 
New York, Eppa 
E W. A. Rowles, i 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N. Y. 

Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Boston and N. Y. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Maps, Globes, etc, 


Am, 8chool Furniture Co, 
New York, Chicago 
Andrews Sch. Fur, Ce., New York. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N.Y. 
E. W. A. Rowles, ae 
Howell, E, K., Washington, D 


llinerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D.C. 


Pencil Sharpeners. 


E. W. A, Rowles, Chicago 
F. H. Cook & Co. , Leominster, Mass. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus- 
Eimer & Amend, N. ¥- 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y- 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pianos. 


Steinertone Co., N. Y. City 


School Bells. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 

E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 

McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


School Clocks. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, @hicago 
Fred Frick Clock Co. Waynesboro, 


Photos for Schools. 


Berlin Photo Co. N.Y. 
The J. R. Lynch 
Perry Pictures on, “Malden, Mass. 


cago = 


you will get 


School Furniture. 


American Sch. Fur. Co., N. Y. 

Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., “ 

W. A. Rowles, Chica, 

Milton Bandley €o., Spr’gf’d, Mas 
Farn. Co., 


Haney Sch. \e 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
New Jersey School-Church Fur: 
niture Co, Trenton, N. J 


Hotels, 
Grand Union 


New York 
St. Denis = 


Insurance. 
Mutual Life New York 
Travelers Insurance Co., 
Mass, Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


Schools. 
Cortina School of Languages,N. Y- 
Teachers College, 
New York University, 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music, Bos. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Soman’ hemmey } New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M 
Keliogg’s Teachers’ : saa 
Rockwell, J. C., oo 
Sine Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N. Y. 

Chicago 


C.J. 
Chicago, I. 


B. F. Clarke 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assn. , 
Boston 


” 


Eastern Teachers’ Ag. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, 
hers’ Ag 


Fisk T 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Augeles 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 
Pennsylvania Ed. Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Pacific Teachers’ Agency 
cattle, Wash. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Noah Leonard, New York 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency 
Greenwood, 8. C. 
Typewriters. 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New Yor» 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. “ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse. N.Y. 





Oliver T. ewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 
Chicago 











STUDENT 
1 Becoming 
2 Economical 
3 Comfortable 
4 Aesthetic 

5 Stimulating 
6 Scholarly 








DOCTOR 





STUDENT 
7 Dignified 

8 Graceful 
9 Democratic 


10 Histori- 
cal 
11 Magnify- 
ing 
12 Uniform 








21 Kinds of 
17 Grades ‘ 


measurements easily taken. 
bution and payment. 





Seven Types of Student Gowns 
FABRICS 92.35% sicts 


Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 
Convenient methods for distri- 





COTRELL (@ LEONARD, 


Bureau of Academic Costume 
ALBANY, 


Prices from 


N. Y. 

















FIVE 





POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 





which you start; 


travel by the 





Leaving the center of the city from 
reaching the center of 
the city of your destination; oversmooth f 
and level tracks; giving rest and comfort ; 
riding beside running waters most of the 
way; through the centers of population to 
the gateways of commerce; when you 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


JA # cons of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 

Four-Track Series ”’ will be sent free upon re- 

en. ot a 2-cent stamp by 
General Passenger Agent. 


Grand Centra] Station, New York. 





George H. Daniels 
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TALK WITH TEACHERS 1 


ON THE 


SCRIBNER TEXT-BOOKS 


A History of English Literature by William Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss Lovett of 
the University of Chicago. It is for High Schools and represents such work as is required for admission to that uni- 
versity. This speaks for itself. 

Another recent text is James’ and Sanford’s Government in State and Nation. 
Rarely have such endorsements been given to any text-books. Professor James is in Northwestern University, and 
Professor Sanford in the Wisconsin Normal School at Stevens Point. Their interchange of ideas and methods has 
resulted in an elementary High School book on which you can depend for success. The constant additions to the list 
of towns and cities which Kedway’s Elementary Physical Geography has won by its merits 
shows its strength as the most teachable text on this subject. We shall be glad to convince you of the truth of this by 
indisputable evidence—the book itself. 

When Principal Gordy of Hartford issued his History of the United States with the Scribner im- 
print, many had to be convinced that the book could win its way against the older books handled by so great corps of 
agents. Merit of the Grammar School Master inspired and dominated the book. It succeeded from the first, and to- 
day we are in position to leave its use or rejection to any ten pupils and their teacher when tried side by side with 
every other text. 

His Beginner’s book, Leaders and Heroes, has just been adopted by the State of Utah. A list of 
cities first introducing it would interest you. The Sixth Grade is its place. 

Coming to Literature, Have you seen the Scribner Series of School Reading? Nothing 
like it exists. Authors included are Field, Stevenson, Stockton, Howells, Cable, Pyle, Thompson-Seton, Mrs. 
Custer, etc. Of best American writers of to-day no publisher can offer schools such an array. Please write for 
circular. 
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Sadler-Rowe Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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«America's Leading House for Commercial 


Publications,” 


“1, 
ay 
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J ®rane 


If you want anything in the line 


dy, 
as 


of Bookkeeping, Commercial 


Arithmetic, Commercial Geog- m — . 
UCHTEL ALL KRON O. 


Frank O. Weary, Architect, Akron, 


raphy, Commercial Law, Pen- 
‘ ; - Sound-deadening in Floors and Partitions is a far 
manship, Shorthand, Typewrit- more important item of school-house construction than 
: . : architectural fancy work. If you #xs¢ reduce your cost, 
ing, English and Correspond- don’t cut out the deidening. That can only be put zx 
ence, Spelling, or Blank Books pag Thorn ua is built. The fancy work can be put 


“ ¥ 
aXe 


and Stationery, write stating 


~ovaafenliyiai CABOT'S DEAFENING QUILT” 


is the standard deadener, and the only one that absorbs 
and dissipates sound-waves. 


Sadler-Rowe Company Sample and Special book on 
BALTIMORE, MD. SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


Boston, Mass. 
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Twelve depositories in the leading cities. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations. 
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|NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

















Harkness and Forbes’s Caesar’s Gallic War $1.25 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By ALBERT 
HARKNESS, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor Emeritus, 
Brown University. Assisted by CHARLES H. FORBES, 
Professor of Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

While remarkable for its simplicity, this book includes 
everything needed by the student in reading the Commenta- 
ries. The imtroduction contains an outline of the life of Cesar, 

a description in brief of the scenes of his military operations, 

and a short treatise on the military system of the Romans. 

The notes are sufficiently helpful, and the illustrations are ap- 

prepriate yet unique. 

$1.00 


Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany -~ - 
With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora 1.80 


Prepared at the request of the Botanical Department of 
Harvard University, by ROBERT GREENLEAF LEAV- 
ITT, A. M., of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. 

“Gray scientifically modernized.” Combines the best 
features of the newest methods with the lucidity and definite 
ness which have given Dr. Gray’s books their extraordinary 
success. It pays special attention to ecology, while mor- 
phology and physiology are fully treated. The illustrations 
number 284. 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
Introductory Course. Complete Course. 

This book: forms the latest addition to the well-known 
Williams and Rogers Series of Commercial pubiications. It 
is by far the best work on bookkeeping and business practice 
that has ever been published and combines all the advantages 
of the other bookkeeping publications in this series with many 
new features not found in any similar work. Although issued 
but a short time, it has already been widely introduced in a 
large number of representative schools throughout the country, 
and has met with marked success. 


Clarke and Dennis’s Elementary Chemistry $1.10 


Laboratory Manual - . . .50 
By F. W. CLARKE, Chief Chemist of the United States 
Geological Survey, and L. M. DENNIS, Professor of In- 
organic and Analytical Chemistry, Cornell University. 
These books are designed for use in secondary schools and 
. furnish a text-book which covers the subject with sufficient 
fulness, and a laboratory manual which contains 127 experi- 
ments. The latter book contains alternate blank pages fer 
the notes to be taken by the student in his work. Full con- 
_ sideration has been given to the entrance requirements of all 


colleges. 

Lessing. Nathan Der Weise - : $ .80 
Edited by TOBIAS J. C. DIEKHOFF, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of German in the University of Michigan. 

This edition of Lessing’s drama furnishes all the material 
necessary for a critical study and a correct appreciation of 
Nathan. A full and scholarly introduction discusses the 
genesis, the religious content, the sources, and the historical 
foundation of the play, and considers it as a work of art. The 
notes are of a literary character, explaining linguistic points 
only where the erdinary grammar and dictionary fail. 





Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geography $1.20 
By CHARLES R. DRYER, M. A., F. G. S. A. Professor 
of Geography, Indiana State Normal School. 

Simpler than any other complete and accurate treatise on 
the subject. The physical features of the earth are grouped 
according to their functions and causal relations, and the 
characteristics of each group presented by a typical example. 
The book is eminently readable, and is profusely illustrated. 


Frieze’s Virgil’s Aeneid. 
First Six Books, $1.30; Complete, 1.50 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By HENRY 
S. FRIEZE, late Professor of Latin, University of Michi- 
gan. Revised by WALTER DENNISON, Professor of 
Latin, University of Michigan. 

This popular edition of Virgil has here been thoroughly 
modernized, bothin contents and appearance. ‘The introdue- 
tion contains many special features of help to the student; the 
notes have been thoroughly revised and include many addi- 
tions. The convenience of the two form edition will be espe- 
cially desirable for students who read more than the minimum 
college requirements. Both volumes are printed on very thin 


opaque paper, thus making each an extraordinarily compact 
and useful book. 


Babbitt’s Grammar of Aitic and lonic Greek $1.50 
By FRANK COLE BABBITT, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. 


This book is in all respects the most modern Greek gram- 
mar published. It states the essential facts and principles of 
the Greek language in a concise form w:th only so much dis 
cussion as may reasonably be demanded for a clear under- 
standing of the subject. It therefore meets the wants of 
secondary schools, and at the same time is sufficient for all 
ordinary demands of the college course. In many-particulars 
it departs from the conventional grammar, being simpler and 
much more comprehensible. 


Clark’s The Government: 
What It Is; What lt Does’ - - 


$0.75 
By SALTER STORRS CLARK, 


The style of this book is clear-cut, forceful,and full of life. The 
matter is presented suggestively, and the pupil is led to draw in- 
ferences for himself. Comparisons of our government with 
those of other countries are frequent; the illustrations of the 
actual workings of the system are detailed and vivid; and 
government is shown to be a science, a complete system which 
has a practical part im our every-day life. 


Bailey's High School Algebra’ - . $0.90 

By M. A. BAILEY, A. M., Department of Mathematics in 

the New York Training School for Teachers, New York City. 

This book, designed for high schools and academies, covers 

all the topics in algebra usually required by colleges for en- 
trance. It combines simplicity with scientific rigor. The 
path of procedure is always from the known to the usknown, 
and the solution of every example is traced to its source in one 
of the fundamental principles. 





For descriptive circulars of these books, and for complete illustrated catalogue of High School and College Text-Books, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ~—?ebiishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 





DALLAS 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR 
LITERATURE CLASSES 


First: Scudder’s English Literature 


The text has been disencumbered, so far as possible, from 
details which the student is sure to forget, and the book 
has in an eminent degree that literary charm whicb lifts 
our best histories of literature above the usual realm of 
text-books. 


Second: Lawton’s American Literature 


The companion volume (just ready) to Scudder’s English Liter- 
ature, prepared in the same general style, and by trequent 
allusions Professor Lawton reminds the student that Eng 
lish History and Literature, indeed all the art and life of 
the past, are akin to ourown. From these pages a dis- 

Y Ol St A oD tinct and well rounded review of our whole Literature can 

de Fash ion'd = aie Principals and be gained by any competent student. 


_fhookmsfeer. hi/ hachers 0 S today need have 


10 Care or worty in redard fo ° ; ; i i 
Clock and Be//. % the times for the various periods Third : English Classics, Star Series, eo) volumes 
‘eae chchs The best inexpensive edition of the College entrance require- 


ments published; unabridged texts, beautiful illustrations, 
THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK full and accurate notes, exercises on the texts. 


rings aoaee Bel's ont copenies the Electric Bell. bein in all F th Th H th Cl ‘ 

rooms, departments an uildings, the ectric Be eing rung u ° 

many we ore sae | mee dh EXACT MINUTE set down in ve program _— e awthorne ASSICS 

or beginning and closing every period, assemblir g and dismissing : " : 

school, etc., while the secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with A series of volumes for supplementary reading for Grammar 

the Program Clock. and High Schools a:ranged in development of the plan of 
Prom ptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted 

— = mi relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the Th H th R d 

school room 
You will be interested in knowing more abort the Frick Auto- € aw orne ca ers 

matic Program Clock, and its advantages in school management 

and we will take pleasure in mailing you catalogue and full infor- 


uation td you will mention his Ad. . GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK co. 136 Fifth Avenue 120 Boylston Street 315 Wabash Avenue 
Waynesboro, Pa. NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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of Pablishers of 3chool Books, Manufacturers and Dealers ‘n School Supplies and Equipment. 
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This will be a great convenience to subscribers in 


special attention. Two Ines, one year, $500; each additional line, $2.00. Regular advertisers in THE JouRNAL are entitled to cne line under two 


classifications 


Schoo! Book Publishers. 


Jenkins, W. R. New York 
Longmans, Green & Co., - 
Maynard, “Yerrill & Co., me 
T1e Morse Co., - 
S -ribner’s Sons. Chas... ~ 
M-Clure, Phillips & Co., ‘“ 
Baker & Taylor Co, “ 


Globe School Book Co., ' 
American Hook o., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atianta, Portland, Or., 
Jniversity Publishing Co., 
N. Y.. boston, and New Orleans 
Butler, Sheldon & Co = 
New York and Phil. 
Goodyear, Marshal: Pub. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
Appleton & Co., D., N. ¥.& Ub. 
The Macmillan Co., ne Ka 
Rand McNally &Co., “ ie 
‘shompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston, N. UY. Chi. 
Ginn & Co., 
Heath &Co.,D.C. “ * - 
Prang Edu. Co., = i i 


Silver, Burdett & Co.,"" ** ” 
Powers & Lvons, Chicago 
F'anagan Co., A. ~ 
Werner School Book Co., 

Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. 8. » Philadelphia 
MeKay, David. 
S »wer Co., c hristopher, ‘ 
MiltonBradley Co. 

Springfield, Mass, 

Sadler- Rowe €o., Baltimore. Md. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Cortina New York 
New Amsterdam Pub. Co., N.Y 


General Publishers. 
Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Obio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y , Chicago, 

Boston 

Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 

Appleton, D. &Co., New York City 

Lippincott Co., J. 'B. Phila. 
Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


School Supplies. 
See also Blackbeards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flays, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks. Kinderyerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 
Andrews Sch Furnishing Co. N Y- 
American Schoo! Furniture Co. 
“hieago & N.Y. 
Central School Supply Hou-re 
Chicago, Nl. 
KL. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Il 
Milton Bradley Co, 
Springtield, Mass. 
MacIntosh Battery Co., 


Chicago, Il. 
J.M, Olcott & Co., 

Chicago & New York 
Comford Mfg’, Co. Oakland, Cal. 
68’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 

American sch, furnitur: (0. 
New York, Chicago. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc 
E. W.A Rowles, Chicago, Il. 


Kindergarten Material. 
Miltou Bradley Co., 

Springtield, 

Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, 8S: hlemmer & Co., 
New York 
Boston 


Mass. 


Chandler & Barber, 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey Uity, \..J 
Gillortt, Jos. & Sons, N.Y. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., . 
E Faber, 3 
Eagle Pencil Co., ss 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Awerican Scho-l Furniture , 
New York, Chicago 
E, W. A, Rowles, Chicago 


School Building Material. 


Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


Giymnastic Apparatus. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 


Charts. 


American ——?, Farniture Co., 
ew York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally .* Co 
Chicago, andN ¥Y. 
Silver, Burdett & < 
Boston and N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 


Springfield, Mass, 


Maps, Globes, etc, 


Am, School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co , 
Chicago and N.Y 


Minerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. 


Pencil Sharpeners. 


F. H. Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Kimer & Amend, N. Y- 
Kbaasch & Lomb, aes N.Y: 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila- 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
MacIntosh Battery, Co., 
Chicago, Il, 


Pianos. 
Steinertone Co., 


School Bells. 
American Schoo) Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 

Baltimore, Md. 


N.Y. City 


McShane & Co., 


School Clocks. 


American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 

Fred Frick Clock ie 
>. 

‘a. 


Photos for Schools. 


Berlin Photo Co., N Y. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
American Sch. Fur. Co., N. Y. 
Haney Sch. Farn. Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New Jersey School-Church Fur- 
niture Co, Trenton, N. J. 


Hotels, 
Grand Union New York 
St. Denis = 
Insurance. 
Mutual Life New York 


Travelers Insurance Co., 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


Schools. 


Cortina School of Languages,N. Y- 
Teachers College, 

New York University, ms 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music, Bos. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency peg York 
Young-Fultos, Mrs. M, J 
Kellogg's Teachers’ Bureau,“ 
Rockwell, J. C., = 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N. Y. 
C. J. Albert Chicavo 
B. F. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher~' Cu-op, Assn. , 
Eastern Teachers ig. Boston 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, ‘ 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
T ronto. Los Angeles 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 
Pacific Teachers’ Agency 
Seattle, Wash. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Noah Leonard, New York 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency 
Greenwood,8. C. 


Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N. ¥, 
Oliver Typew riter, Chicago 
Chieago Writivg Machine Co., 
Chicago 


Fox Typewriter, Grand Rapids 





SCHOOL DECORATION 


Vou Can Make SY our Schocl-Room 
Attractive at SMALL COST AA 





WASHINGTO 


(fac-simile). 
Lee, new portraits just issued ; Poe and Dickens. 


Famous pictures for use in Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar,and High Schools. 
productions of works of art, views cf cities, towns, countries, miscellaneous subjects. 
Catalog on request, 2c. We have in stock 100 subjects from the PERRY PICTURES, large size, 5c. 


sizes and miniatures. 


E. L. KELLOGG 


tion that, even in the midst of the “ 
time to enjoy what is beautiful. 
schools have so early caught the spirit of this awakening. 
influenced by what is beautiful around them, and the effect,a few years hence, of 
educating a generation of school children to some appreciation of art is simply 
nealeulable. 


ton, Longfellow, 


strenuous life’’ 


The awakening to things artistic in America is a natural and wholesome indica- 
we are commencing to find some 
It is most fortunate, and significant too, that the 
Children are unconsciously 


THE INSTITUTE PORTRAITS 


are much the finest of their class that have yet been made. Each isan exact reproduc- 
tion of an exquisitely fine crayon portrait made by an artist. The size of each is 22 x 28 
ins., printed on heavy light-gray paper of a pleasing tone. 
and a beautiful design fills the spaces in brownink. The list is as follows: Washing- 
Lowell, Irving, Tennyson, Holmes, Lincoln, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Admiral Dewey, Kipling, Group of all the Presidents, Declaration of Independence 
shakespeare (from the celebrated Chandos portrait), Bryant, Robert E. 
Each package in a strong tube, postpaid for 25c.: any five to one address, 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


8000 subjects. 





& CO., 


Booksellers, 





Publishers and 


The portraits are in black 


Price, ic. each in lots of ten or more. 





TENNYSON 


Size,54 x8. Portraits of famous people, re- 


120 for $1. Also large 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moony and ROBERT Morss 
LoveTT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 
pages. $1.25, et. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By JACQUES W. ReEpway, F.R.G.S. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By FRANK W. MILLER and AuG. F. Forrsrte, In- 
Structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(In Press.) 





ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo. 
naps and Colored Plates. "383 pages. $1.25, mez. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By JAmEs A. JAmgs, Ph.D., and ALBERT H.SANFORD, 
M.A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, met. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph.D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D. With Maps, 
Chronological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550pages. $1.50, ez. 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Just Published 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By Cuarves H. AsuTon, Instructer in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. Marsu, 
Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N, J. 170 pages. 85 cents, met. 
With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, me¢. Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, mev. 


The Series Will include 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) | PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY | PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


With 
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**Ghey Save Geachers Unnecessary Labor.’ 


The Sader-RKRowe 
Company’s List d J 


OF 


Modern, Practical, 
Commercial Text-Books. 


For High Schools and Grammar Schools. 





MACFARLANE’S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Just from the press. . Entirely new inmethod. An epoch-making 
book. A Teacher's Manual free to teachers. Already adopted in 
many leading schools. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 


Five complete sets from which selections may be made for any 
course of study from six months to two years in length. This 
is the sensible, popular, practical, and thoroughly educational 
system of bookkeeping. 


SADLER’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS 


Three to select from. 


RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


A practical book for practical instruction. 


EARNEST’S ENGLISH-CORRESPONDENCE 
The book that makes ready users of correct English in composi- 
tion and correspondence. 
LISTER’S BUDGET OF WRITING LESSONS (slant) 


A complete course in penmanship for secondary schools with full 
instructions as to movement exercises, etc: 








Acomplete series of books on Shorthand, Typewriting 


and other Commercial Branches. 
Write for catalog, price list, and full particulars. 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BUCHTEL HALL AKRON O. 
Frank O. Weary, Architect, Akron, 


Sound-deadening in Floors and Partitions is a far 
more important item of school-house construction than 
architectural fancy-work. If you must reduce vig cost, 
don’t cut out the deadening. That can only ut i” 
when the school is built. The fancy work for e put 
on afterward. 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


is the standard deadener, and the only one that absorbs 
and dissipates sound-waves. 


Sample and Special book on 
Schools, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


Boston, Mass. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 
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Entered as second-class matter at the New York Post Office. 








VOLUME LXV., No. 16. 
$2.00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY 


NOVEMBER 1, 1902. 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
266 Wabasb Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
116 Summer S8t., Boston, Mass. 











Attractive Supplementary Reading 





studies of corresponding grade. 





These books furnish attractibe supplementary reading, correlating with other 
Their subject-matter is interesting and 
instructibe, their style clear and simple, their illustrations numerous and 
artistic, and their bindings both pleasing and durable. 
are not arbitrary, as any book may satisfactorily be used in the class 
either abobe or below that indicated. 


The grades giben 








First Reader Grade 


Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School............s000 $0.25 
The Baldwin Primer .30 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks........ es 330 
McCullough’s Little Stories for Little People +25 
Lane’s Stories for Children 125 





Second Reader Grade 


Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader 
Shaw s People of Other Wands...66.<.scsdeescs<s00s 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Fairy Stories and Fables 
gag a Gre at Americ: ans —_ L, —_ Americans 
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Third Reader Grade 


Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers 

Stokes s Den. Gammon LLCS... .s0005 -aecesectenseeoss 

Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Metahideene, MeSsisiemies 

Bartlett’s Animals at Home z 

Bradish’s Stories of Country Life 

Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children 

Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure 

Baldwin's Old) Greek: StorieSs.ss.sc00esvecnscecssscass 
DMArStomesiot the Hast sss<secwenssscessinwsesreciene 

Bradish<s Old Norse Stories. cssiescscesssecieseeccacccses 


Fourth Reader Grade 


Holbrook’s ’Round the Year in Myth and Song... __.60 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands...... 45 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life .60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Stephens) .50 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights .60 











Fifth Reader Grade 


Carpenters North) AmeriGads<.<sscsecsseccessccesscses $0.60 
Sonblie A meri Caices ssciee ecudecnccoscdecksinaceeedssces -60 
.60 
Europe .70 
Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old Northwest 
Conquest of the Old Northwest............-sse0« 
Dickens’s Story of Little Nell (Gordon) 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose 
Needham s:Outdoor Studiessicssscecccd ccsaccadesceses 
Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen Colonies............ 
Story of the English 
Story of the Great Republic 
Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples...........sesee0« : 





Sixth Reader Grade 


Markwick & Smith’s The True Citizen 
Clarke’s Story of Troy 
LOVE O Le Wily SEES si sisinsiacis sreceodeste vseaeaeswwcacedede’s 
Story of Aeneas 
Story of Caesar 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People 
Story of the Greeks 
Story of the Romans 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk) 
Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris) 
Quentin Durward (Norris) 
Talisman (Dewey) 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan 
Story of China 
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STUDENT 
1 Becoming 7 Dignified 
8 Graceful 






2 Economical 
3 Comfortable 





9 Democratic 
10 Histori- 
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Mn the, different rooms. 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK | | Seven Types of Student Gowns 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all 





rooms, departments and baridings, the Electric Bell being rung ° 
putomationty on the EXACT M UTE set down in the program 21 Kinds of FABRICS Prices from 
or beginning and closing ever riod, assemblir g an smissing ‘ 
school etc., — secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with 17 Grades ‘ $2.75 to $16.75 
¢ Program Clock. . . 7 i 
Prom ptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted Various weights for warmth, made > a on 
and teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 


school room. i ayment,. 
You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Auto- bution and pay at 


matic Program Clock, and its advantages in school management 
Guibion. Span oll ccaen —t you catalogue and full infor- ania Lip f Press : — 
au oO cademic ostume 
FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO. ee ALBANY, N. ¥. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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New Books 












12mo. Decorated 
cloth. 50. 
By Rosa Nouchette Carey 


THE < nae OF FATE 


Miss Carey’s new book is the best 
thing she has done. The love story 
is fascinating. Here is the clean, 
entertaining story and the charm of 
sentiment 
mark the large number of novels 


and character which 





that have won for her high aol 















of individual men. 


By James Burnley 


THE 
SUMMITS 
OF SUCCESS 


The 
greatest achievements 
and the careers of notable men. 
history of what has been accomplished in science, 
industry, and commerce by the skill and energy 
A record of the advancement 
and enlightenment of the world. 

12mo. Decorated cloth, gilt top. Vet, $1.50. 


story of the 


An anecdotal 





ADAM 


A new and interesting figure ina 
love story with the charm of country 
and village life in every chapter. The 
character of the new Adam Rush is 
an absorbing piece of work. By 
author well-known to many thous- 
ands of readers by his shorter writ 
ings.12mo. Frontispiece 
Dec- 
orated cloth. $1 50 

By Lyn Roby Meekins 


by Francis Day. 


RUSH 


ADAM RUSH | 


LYNN ROBY MEEKINS A 


an 





ROMANCE 


many anecdotes. 
Illustrated. 
Net, $ 1 <0. 


OF MODERN 
INVENTION 


An interesting and up-to-date account of air 
ships, sub-marines, sun motors, dirigible torpedoes, 
mono railways, telautographs, and other examples 
of invention and scientific achievement. 


12mo. 
By Archibald Williams 










With 


Pictorial cover design. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN Y—-PHILADELPHIA 
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ience to subscribers in sending orders. 
JOURNAL every time you write you will get special attention. 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 


School Book Publishers. 
Jenkins, W. R. New York 
Longmans, Green &Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 

The Morse Co., * 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas.. = 
MeClure, Phillips & Co., ‘“ 
Baker & Taylor Co.. de 
Globe School Book Co., - 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, _—_— 
Atlanta, Portland, 
University Publishing ola 
. Boston, and New Orleans 
Butler, Sheldon '& Co 
New York and Phil. 
Goodyear, Marshall Pub. Co., 
Cedar Rapids J 
Appleton & Co., D., A Fe, 
The Macmillan Co. 
Rand, McNally &Co.,_ “ 
‘’hompson, Brown & *Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Y., Chi. 


Boston, N. 
Ginn & Co., Pe oi 
Heath &Co., D.C. “* = se 
Prang Edu. Co., ogee = 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“ ‘“* * 
Powers & Lyons, Chicago 
Flanagan Co., A. Bifeees 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
Werner School Book Co., 

Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 

Lippincott Co., J. B -, Philadelphia 
McKay, David, 
Sower Co., Christopher, . 
MiltonBradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
John Wiley & Sons, New ork 
New Amsterdam Pub. Co., 


Educational Games. 
Cincinnati Game C 
Cincinnell, Ohio 
General Publishers. 
Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L., N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. &Co., New York City 
Lippincott Oo., J. B. hila. 
Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 





School Supplies. 

See also Blackbeards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

American School Furniture Ca. 
Chicago & N. Y’ 
Central School Supply House 3 


Chicago, Il. 
E. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Milton Bradley Co 
Springtield, Mass. 
MacIntosh Battery Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
J.M, Olcott & Co., 
Chicago & New York 
Comfort Mfg., Co., Oakland, Cal. 


- B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
E, W, A, Rowles, Chicago 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co., New York 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 
E, W, A. Rowles, Ch sicago, Tl, 
Kindergarten Material. 

Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Dixon Pencil Co.,, Jersey City, N..J. 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, N.Y 


Esterbrook Pen Co., 
E, Faber, . 
Eagle Pencil Co.,, - 
C. A. Black, Cleveland, Ohio 
Spencerian Pen aa New York 


Safety Bottle & Ink Co., 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Wocdward & Tierna®, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Records, Blanks, Stationery- 
American School Furniture Co 
New York, Chicago 
E, W. A. Rowles, hicago 
School Building Material. 


Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 
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Charts. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N.Y. 
Silver, Burdett & C 
Bosten and N. Y. 


Milton Bradley Co 
Springfield, Mass 


Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am,School Furniture Co, 
New York, Chicago 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N.Y 
Mathematicai Instruments. 
F. Weber & Co., Phila., Pa. 
flinerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. 
Roy Hopping, New York 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
F. H. Cook & Co., Leominster,Mass_ 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Eimer & Amend. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Pui: 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
MacIntosh Battery, Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Organs. 
Beethoven Organ Co., N, Y. City 


School Bells. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


School Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Fred Frick Clock Co. Waynesboro, 


Photos for Schools. 
Berlin Photo Co., NY, 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

Schooi Furniture. 
American Sch. Fur. Co., N. Y. 
Haney Sch. Farn. Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich, 
New Jersey School- Church Fur. 
niture Co Trenton, N. J 





Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


Hotels, 
St. Denis New York 


Insurance. 
Mutual Life New York 
Travelers Insurance Co., 
Mass, Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mase. 


Schools. 


Cortina School of Languages,N. ‘Y. 

Teachers College, 

New York University, = 

N. E. Conservatory ef M usic, Bos. 

N. Y. School of Journalism, 
Brooklyn, Mass. 


Drexel Institute, Phila., Pa, 
Slates. 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co., New York 


Students Gowns. 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency Ney York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. 

Kellogg’s Teacher»’ pinion ¥e 

Rockwell, J. C., oo 

Albany Teach, Ag’cy, Albany,N. Y. 
Chicago 


Cc. J. Albert 
B. F. Clark, Chicago, Ti. 
Boston 


Teachers’ Cc-op, Assn., 
Eastern Teachers’ Ag. 
Fisher’sTeachers’Agency, ‘ 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston. New York, Chicago 
Toronto. Los Angeles 
Educational F xchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 
Pacific Teachers’ Agency 
Seattle, Wash. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Noah Leonard, New York 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency 
Greenwood, 8.0, 


Typewriters. 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine a 


0 
Fox Typewriter, Grand picage 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Jacq Es W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo. With By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and ROBERT Morss 
Maps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, met. Lovett, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION pages. $1.25 net. 
By fae A.) 4 Es, Ph.D.,and ALBERT H. SANFORD, COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


M.A. .s2mo. 383 pages. $1.00, met. By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. (In Press.) 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


30c A. D.to .goo. By OLIveR J. THATCHER, Ph.D., By FRANK W. MILLER and Au6G. F. FoErSsTE, In- 
and FERDINAND SCuHWILL, Ph.D. With Maps, structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
Chronol..gical Tables,etc 12zmo. 550 pages. $1.50, ez. (In Press.) 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Just Published 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By Cares H. Asuron, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. Marsu, 
Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 170 pages. 85 cents, nev. 
With Tables, 263 pages, $1.20, et. Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, met. 
The series Will include 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) | PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Keady.) 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY | PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Xeady.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER/’S SONS 


New York EpucaTIONAL DEPARTMENT Chicago 





























TEACHERS WANTING SOMETHING PRACTICAL 


Should use 





| 


Commercial and »%» »& 
Industrial Bookkeeping 


for the following reasons: 





1. Itis carefully graded. 
2. It is easy to teach and saves the teacher saat 
much detailed instruction. Frank 0. Weary, Architect, Akron. 


It combines instruction in business Sound-deadening in Floors and Partitions is a far 
more important item of school-house construction than 


forms with the bookkeeping work. architectural oy ee If you ust reduce ag cost, 
‘ shin . ; ; don’t cut out the deidening. That can only be put za 
It is practical. All entries are made when the school is built. The fancy sork Os i put 


from business paper and not from on afterward. 


printed memoranda. ; 6 . 66 Oa 1499 

It trains pupils to think. It_is not me- Cabot S Deafening Quilt 
chanical “y leads the pupil to reason is the standard deadener, and the only one that absorbs 
for himself. and dissipates sound-waves. 


It is the most popular and widely used en 
work on the subject published. Se sad ce a 


ere SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 
SADLER-ROWE CO., _ siaincliinds 


3 Beware of unsanitary imitations. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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WORTH KNOWING 








Carpenter’s 
Europe = $0.70 


A Geographical Reader 
By Frank G. Carpenter 


This book gives a vivid description 
of Europe in its many aspects as it 
is to-day. It takes the children on 
a personally conducted tour through 
every part of the continent: it 
shows them what they should see, 
and it impresses upon their minds 
what they should know. A large 
number of reproductions of photo- 
graphs and twelve colored maps are 
included, together with a full index. 


Van Bergen’s 
Story of China 


By R. Van Bergen 

Price, 60 cents 
Written by one long resident in 
China, this book draws largely on 
personal observation for its facts. 
It considers the physical features of 
P s NS the country, the people themselves, 
ea and their beliefs, customs, and edu- 
A Cake Seller <= cation. Then the history of the 
(From Van Bergen’s Story of China.) Chinese Empire is briefly sketched, 
from the earliest times to the Boxer 


uprising. The book is attractively illustrated from photographs. 





NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Books I and Il, each - - 
Book III - $0.40 Book IV 


WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
Book I - $0.30 Book II - - 
Book III ~ 


McMASTER’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Primary - 80.60 School - 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP 


Books, eight numbers, each, per doz. - 75 
Charts, per set of four ~ - 1.50 


MAXWELL’S ENGLISH COURSE 
First Book - - - - 40 
Introductory Lessons - - 40 
Advanced Lessons - - - -60 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
- $0.30 


Primary - 
Advanced - - - 


- 


50 


Intermediate: 
- = .80 


Roddy’s Geographies 


Roddy’s Elementary Geography, $0.50 
Roddy’s Complete Geography - 1.00 


By H. Justin Roddy, M.S., De- 
partment of Geography, First 
Penn. State Normal School. 


These new books are notable for their 
brevity of statement, their simplicity of 
presentation, their suitability for the various 
school grades, their distinctive illustrations, 
and their series of simple maps drawn on a 
uniform scale. Just enough of physiography 
is included to develop the subject funda- 
mentally in its true relations and to give the 
study a new interest. The series will appeal 
to those schools which are tired of the some- 
what dry and routine work of the old- 
fashioned books. 





Attractive 


Supplementary 
Reading ~ ~«~ 


145 Volumes 


BEGINNERS’ BOOKS 
32 Books 


FAIRY TALES 
14 Books 


FAMOUS STORIES 
15 Books 


HISTORICAL READERS 
44 Books 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
11 Books 


NATURE STORIES 
25 Books 
PATRIOTIC and 


MORAL READERS 
4 Books 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY — Pubishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON. 








ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





Beautiful Holiday Presents 


FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers of “The School Journal” Good For 


DECEMBER 


SAA Beautiful Imported 
Chima Oea Set 


56 PIECES 





or Gotlet Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, 
Watch, and many other articles too num- 


erous to mention. FREE with club order of 


20 lbs. of our New Crop Tea, 60c. a Ib., or 
20 lbs. Gt. Am. Baking Powder, 45c. a lb. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
This advertisement must accompany order. ° 


either by mail or at store. 











You will have no trouble getting a club 


for 20 Ibs. among your friends and neighbors. 




















nee nerve 
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Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


P. O. Box 289 
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A Hoarse Teacher 
isa Tired Teacher 


As a simple yet effective relief for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, \ 
and all throat affections, Brown’s Bronchial Troches stand first 
in public favor and confidence. Nota cheap concoction of 
doubtful ingredients, but une qualed in popularity and effective- 
ness for nearly half a century. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are absolutely unrivaled for the alleviation of hoarseness and 
all throat irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. A boon to 


Teachers, Lecturers, Singers. 


Containing nothing injurious they may be used as often as’ 
required. 


Sold everywhere. In boxes only. Price, 25 cents. 
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OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published 
George H.Daniels, General Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK CENTRAL tr HUDSON RIVER R.R. 
Scuwrs rea copy JO CENTS PER YEAR 





Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample goRy, or “y cents for one year to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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NCLE SAM generally has his hands 
full; if not one thing it is another. 


This time it is one of 
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DIXON’S ou" PENCILS 
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They are popular with school people because 
the best results are always obtained when 
they are used. 

The most popular pencils at the present 
time are those with large soft leads, smooth 
and velvety to the touch and that almost 
seem to write of their own will. 
a positive delight. 
















Their use is 
If you are a teacher send 

wit” your address and mention this publication 
and samples will be sent you free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








The Best 
Christmas Present 


for so Little 
Money—$1.75. 





Among the Contents 
of The Youth’s Com- 
panion during 1903 
will be: 


SERIAL STORIES, each a Book 
in itself, reflecting American Life 
in Home, Camp and Field. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES by Famous 
Men and Women — Statesmen, 
Travellers, Scientists, Essayists. 


EDITORIALS, Thoughtful and 
Timely Articles on Important Pub- 
lic and Domestic Questions. 


SHORT STORIES by the Best of 
Living Story-Writers — Stories of 
Character, Adventure, Humor. 


SHORT NOTESonCurrentEvents, 
and Discoveries in the Field of 
Science and Natural History. 


ANECDOTES, Bright and Amus- 
ing, Items of Strange and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


Health Articles, Religious Articles, Children’s Page, Etc. 





To Make a Christmas Present of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Send us the name and address of the person to 
whom you wish to give The Companion, 
with $1.75, and the following coupon: 





Christmas Present Coupon 


On receipt of $1.75, with this slip or the name of this publication, the publishers will send 


GIFT 1 All the issues of The Companion from the time subscription is received 
® to the end of 1902, Free, including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 


GIFT 2 The Companion Calendar for 1908, lithographed in twelve colors and 
* gold from original designs. CHS169 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903 — until January, 1904 — all for $1.75. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 



































| School Board Number | a H E : | Forty-four Pages 
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NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York Post Office. 


DECEMBER 6, 1902. 








61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
116 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


VOLUME LXV., No. 21. 
$2.00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY. 











Important 





Bailey’s High School Algebra 
Milne’s Academic Algebra - 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
Phillips & Fisher's Geometry = - 


Phillips & Strong’s Tri pny, 
with Tables 


Baskervill & Sewell’s English Gram- 
mar : . - . 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric - 


Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in 
English - . : 


Anderson’s Study of English 
Words - - - - 


Halleck’s History of a aes —_ 
ature 


Matthews’ Introduction to Ameri- 
can Literature . 


Eclectic English Classics—44 Vols. 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare—40 Vols. 
Colby’s Outlines of General History 
Morey’s Outlines of Roman History 


Wolfson’s Essentials 
History - - 


in Ancient 


Clark’s The Government - . 


Laughlin’s Political eee dil 
Revised . 


Hoadley’s General Physics - . 
Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 
Todd’s New Astronomy - . 


Needham’s Elementary Lessons in 
Zodlogy . . . 


$ .90 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 


1.40 


90 








Secondary 


HARKNESS AND FORBES’S 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR - $1.25 


While remarkable for its simplicity, this 
book includes everything needed by the 
student in reading the Commentaries. The 
introduction contains an outline of the life 
of Caesar, a description in brief of the scenes 
of his military operations, and a short treat- 
ise on the military system of the Romans. 
The notes are sufficiently helpful, and 
the illustrations are appropriate yet unique. 


FRIEZE’S VIRGIL’S AENEID 

First Six Books, $7.30 Complete $7.50 

This popular edition of Virgil has here 
been thoroughly modernized, both in con- 
tents and appearance. The introductior 
contains many special features of help tothe 
student; the notes have been thoroughly 
revised and include many additions. The 
convenience of the two form edition will be 
especially desirable. Both volumes are 
printed on very thin opaque paper, thus 
making each an extraordinary compact and 
useful book. 


BABBITT’S GRAMMAR OF 
ATTIC AND IONIC GREEK- $1.50 


This book states the essential facts and 
principles of the Greek language in a con- 
cise form, with only so much discussion as 
may reasonably be demanded. It therefore 
meets the wants of secondary schocls, and 
at the same time is sufficient for all ordinary 
demands of the college course. In many 
particulars it departs from the conventional 
grammar, being much simpler. 


CLARKE AND DENNIS’S ELE- 
MENTARY CHEMISTRY - $1.10 
LABORATORY MANUAL _ .50 


These books are designed for use in sec- 
ondary schools,and furnish a text-book which 
covers the subject with sufficient fullness, 
and a laboratory manual which contains 127 
experiments. The latter book contains 
alternate blank pages for the notes to be 
taken by the student in his work. Full 
consideration has been given to the entrance 
requirements of all colleges. 


ee tS ” aaa OF 


$1.00 
with GRA Y's FIELD, FOREST, 
AND GARDEN FLORA - 1.80 


‘*Gray scientifically modernized.’’ Com- 
bines the best features of the newest methods 
with the lucidity and definiteness which 
have given Dr. Gray’s books their extraor- 
dinary success. It pays special attention to 
ecology, while morphology and physiology are 
fully treated. The illustrations number 284. 


Text-Rooks 








Macy & Norris’s Physiology for 
High Schools 

Dana’s Revised Text-Book of Geol- 
ogy : : : : 

Dryer’s Lessons in Physical — 
raphy 

Halleck’s Psychology and din 
Culture - : 


$1.10 
1.40 
1.20 


1.25 


Francois’ French Composition. In- 
troductory, $0.25 ;Advanced-  .80 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 

Modern French Texts—22 Vols. 

Keller’s First Year in German 
Second Year in German 

Modern German Texts—40 Vols. 

Garner’s Spanish Grammar - 

Coy’s Latin Lessons - 

Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar 


Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose 
Writing . 


Harper & Gallup’s Cicero 
Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos - 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid 


Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek 
Book . . . 


Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition 


Gleason’s Cyropedia | . 
Story of Cyrus 


Harper & Wallace’s Anabasis 
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Y. za 
\ Pre ¥ Cheaper _ 
+ achers of today necd have 
Jchoolmafter, » hi ,/ 0 care or worry In regard to 
Clock and Be//. the times for the varfous periods 
‘and the correctness of the clocks 

in the different rooms. 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 
departments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being rung automatically 
on the EXACT MINUTE set down in the program for beginning and 
closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc , while the 
secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 

Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- 
room. 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic 
Program Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will 
mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 

















STUDENT 


STUDENT 
1 Becoming 7 Dignified 
2 Economical 8 Graceful 


| 





3 Comfortable |—~= 9 Democratic 
4 Aesthetic = . 10 Historical 


5 Stimulating ll Magnifying 


6 Scholarly DOCTOR 12 Uniform 











Seven Types ot Student Gowns 
Bert! RBIS ofS. Foe 


Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 


measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 
bution and payment. 


COTRELL 6 LEONARD 
Bureau of Academic Costume 
ALBANY, N. Y. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





Before You Were Born 


KANE SCHOOL DESKS 











THEY WERE IN THE BEGINNING, ARE NOW, AND EVER WILL BE 


FIRST 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 


Proud Position 
And Always Will 















Eastern Sales Office: 


WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK _ Works: RACINE, WIS. re 90 WABASH AVE,, CHICAG 


ade Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 









Western Sales Office: 
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EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 






of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 


ence to subscribers in sending orders. 
JOURNAL every time you write you will : 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 


School Book Publishers. 
Jenkins, W. R. New York 
Longmans, Green & Co., * 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., - 

Toe Morse Co., id 
Ssribner’s Sons, Chas., ba 
McClure, Phillips & Co., ‘“ 
Baker & Taylor Co. ~ 
Globe School Book Co., = 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atianta, Portland, Or., 
University Publishing Cuo., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Butler, Sheldon & Co., a 
New York and Phil. 
Goodyear, Marshall Pub. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Appleton & Co., D., N. Y¥.& Chi. 
The Macmillan Co., id ve 
Rand, McNally &Co., “ A: 
‘Shompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., - ™ ae 


Heath &Co., D.C. * ee née 
Prang Edu. Co., a ie c 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,"* ‘* = 
Powers & Lyons, Chicago 
Flanagan Co., A. a 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
Werner School Book Co., . 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
“ippincott Co., J. B., Philadelphia 
McKay, David, ee 
S ower Co., Christopher, ‘ 
MilronBradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
New Amsterdam Pub. Co., N, Y. 
Educational Games, 
Ciucinpati Game Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
General Publishers. 
Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Book Covers. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

American School Furniture Ca., 
Chicago & N.Y. 
Central School Supply House 


Chicago, Ill. 
k. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 
MacIntosh Battery Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
J. M, Olcott & Co., 
— s Chicago & New York 


Comfort Mfg., Co... Oakland, Cal. 


8’kKboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
E, W. A, Rowles, Chicago 
N. Y. Siticate Slate Co., New York 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 
E, W, A. Rowles, Chicago, Il, 
Kindergarten Material. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, a 
Esterbrook Pen Co., CF 
E. Faber, 3 
Eagle Pencil Co.,, ee 
Cc. A. Black Cleveland, Ohio 
Spencerian Pen Co., New York 
Safety Bottle & Ink Co.. 

Jersey City, N.J. 
Woodward & Tierna®, z 
St.Louis, Mo, 


Records, Blanks. Stationery. 

American School Furniture Co 
New York, Chicago 

E. W. A. Rowles, icago 


School Building Material. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 


When writing for circulars, catalog: 
get special attention. 


Two lines, one year, $5.00 ; each additional line, 
Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


Charts. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Go. 
Boston and N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am.School Furniture‘o, | 
New York, Chicago 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co , a 
Chicago and N.Y 


Mathematicai Instruments. 
F. Weber & Co., Phila., Pa. 


flinerals. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 
Roy Hopping, New York 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
F. H. Cook & Co., Leominster,Mass. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Eimer & Amend. N,V. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
MacIntosh Battery, Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Organs. 
Beethoven Organ Co., N.Y, City 


School Bells. 
American Schoo) Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
McShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


School Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Fred Frick Clock Co. Waynesboro, 


Phetos for Schools. 
Berlin Photo Co., - 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

School Furniture. 
American Sch. Fur. Co., N. Y. 
Haney Sch. Furn. Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New Jersey School-Choureh Fa. 


s, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


$2.00. Reg- 


Hotels, 
St. Denis New York 


Insurance 
Mutual Life New York 
Travelers Insurauce Co., = 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


Schools. 


Cortina School of Languages,N. Y. 
Teachers College, ~ 
New York University, 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music, Bos. 
N. Y. School of Journalism, 
Brooklya, Mass. 
Phila., Pa, 


. 


Drexel Institute, 
Slates. 
N. Y, Silicate Slate Co., New York 


Students Gowns. 
Cotreli & Leonard, Albany,N. Y, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency. New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M.J. “ 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 
Rockwell, J. C., whe 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N. Y. 
C. J. Albert Chicago 
B. F. Clark, Chicago, Il. 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assn. , si 
Eastern Teachers'Ag. Boston 
Fisher’sTeachers’Agency, ‘ 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto. Los Angeles 
Educational kxehavuge, — 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 
Pacific Teachers’ Agency 
Seattle, Wash. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Noah Leopard, New York 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency 
Greenwood, 8. 0, 


Typewriters, 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Smith Premier Co,, Syracuse. N.Y. 


Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 
Chicago 


Holden Rook Cover Co., 


Springfield, Mass, 4: G- Spalding & Vres., New Youk 


niture Co, Trenton, N. J. Fox Typewriter, Grand Rapids 





The School Yournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, nowin its thirty- 
third year, will be found more valuable and more 
indispensable to superintendents, principals, and 
school officers and advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance rela- 
tive to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. In these 
every phase of the great question of education will be 
discussed, so that its value to those who are really in- 
terested in education cannot be over-rated. 


Our Creed. 


WE believe that a school official will perform his duties 
more intelligently by knowing what is done in other towns 
and cities. 
[E believe that a superintendent or principa! who does not 
keep posted concerning the movements in the great centers, 
like New York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia, is fitting him- 
self to be retired. 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class teacher) who 
does not make a study of education, but relies on politics 
to help him forward, has not the spirit of the true educator, and 
cannot be a real educator of children. 
E believe that teachers who neglect to read an educational 
journal and thus imbue their minds with opinions, thoughts, 
suggestions, and ideas concerning their work are making them- 
selves into mere reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their 
minds each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, or the 
froth of the magazines ; both of which unfit them to make any 
deep or permanent impression on their pupils’ minds, the edge of 
their own being destroyed as by an acid. 
E believe that, as the principal of a most successful pri- 
vate school said : ‘‘ The teacher I want must be baptized in 
ideas concerning the ways and means of progress in the intellec- 
tual and moral life of children. If he reads an educational paper 
I consider it a good sign.”’ 
E. believe that a man who is ¢” education ought to be of 
it also ; that is, if he is drawing pay he ought to. give him- 


<elf to his work ; he ought to identify himself with his work. 


WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low a place in 
public estimation is the fault of the teachers themselves ; 
the public believes right or wrong) that they are doing their work 
in a half-hearted, routinish way. 
E believe, yes, we know that our publications during the 
past twenty-eight years have put a hundred thousand ‘‘ on 
the track,’? shown them what Teaching really means, and, to 
present it from the pecuniary standpoint, those persons instead 
of earning say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even $2,000,000. 
E believe that the professional spirit has been widely dis- 
seminated thru the influence of our publications—at least, 
we have aimed at this, week after week, for nearly thirty years. 
WE believe that no fair-minded person can read THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that its chief effort 
is to put the teachers on a higher, nobler, more useful, and more 
successful ground. 
E believe that thru it thinking teachers grow more com- 
petent, double their value, come to understand themselves 
and the work they are doing, and do that work in a different 
light and in a different spirit. 


Our Erpectations. 


With the aims we have and the efforts we make, we feel that 
we ought to have the support of every progressive superinten- 
dent, principal, school official, and advancing teacher in the en- 
tire country. We have given untiring labor for nearly thirty 
years toa work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education and place 
the teacher’s work on a higher and more worthy basis, and we 
expect appreciation and patronage. Let every reader of this 
subscribe. The $2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 
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TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 
Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame, in portfolio, of Barnard 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. ” 
Price, $1.00 net. 





Pick’s Memory Culture. 
A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to passexaminations, 
Price, $1.00 net. 











A choice of either sent fre for a limited time to new subscribers 
sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 
office. Address the publishers, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Gwo Important Series in 


SCRIBNER’S FOR 1903 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A series of articles of commanding interest and importance on the various departments 
of the United States Government. They are not mere descriptions of the routine of 
the departments, but treat with authority their many new and varied developments, 
responsibilities, and duties. The scheme will include the following: 
The Executive Office, by James The Supreme Court, by Justice 
Ford Rhodes David J. Brewer 
The Navy Department, by Capt. 
A. T. Mahan 

The War Department, in two arti- 

cles, by Gen. W. H. Carter 

and Judge C. E. Magoon 


Croil Administrationin 
the Government, by the East, by Gov. 


William H. Taft Prof. S. P. Langley a William H. Taft Henry Cabot Lodge 





The Treasury, by Frank A. 
Vanderlip 

The United States Senate, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


The Scientific Work of 
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GEN. GORDON’S REMINISCENCES lied alae OF THE CIVIL WAR 


General Gordon, of the Confederate m™ maining to the story of the great 
Army, is one of the few survivors | | struggle. The articles are full of 
of the great leaders of the Civil ] ma «the spirit and vividness which have 
War and his reminiscences are the | i j made his lectures famous. Fully il- 
most interesting contribution re- Gen. Jonn B. Goraon lustrated. $3.00a year; 25c. acopy. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - Publishers, 153 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YOR 
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Commercial and 
Industrial Bookkeeping 
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Is used in a majority of all the public schools — 
in the United States teaching the commer- 
cial branches. 

Baltimore uses the Inductive Set (over 2,500) 
in the grammar schools and the advanced 
sets in her three high schools. Buffalo uses 
the Inductive Set (over 2,000) in her gram- 
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mar schools. This bookkeeping is also 
used in the public schools of Greater New 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
Clarence Martindale, Architect, Indianapolis. 


Noise-Proof Floors and Partitions 


It is the duty of every school-house architect 
and building committee to take all precautions 
to protect pupils and teachers from the nervous 
strain and distraction produced by sounds pass- 
ing from one room to the next, through Seer 

and partitions. Next to light and vouiietien, 
this is the most important item in school-house 
construction. Perfect results can be obtained 
by the use of 


Denver, and over 3,000 other cities and 
towns in the United States. Sucha record 
would be impossible for an educational 
publication that was not of the very high- 
est value. This work is intensely practical 
and is well adapted to all courses of schools. 


Full information will be sent on application to the 


publishers. 99 The Standard _ 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” enc: 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., Boston, Mass. 
/ 
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Sadler-Rowe Company, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations. 





York, Boston, Providence, Portland, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, San Francisco, Omaha, 
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